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Why Foreign Currency Inflation Hurts Us 
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World Wages and Livite < Costs 


é | “WHE United States leads the world in 
wages and in purchasing power of wages, 
because we lead the world in production 

per man. To continue to lead in wages and in 

comforts of life we must hold our lead in pro- 
duction. To do this we must keep our home 
market for our home industries, and get and 
hold our share of the foreign market for the 
products of our factories, farms, mills and mines. 

Foreign wages are low; raw materials are com- 

paratively cheap; and the scale 

of living is low. We cannot 
maintain our high wages as 

‘against low foreign wages, un- 

less we increase and maintain 

production per man high 
enough to offset the wage 
difference. 
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How to “Cash In” On Advertising 
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Scrapping the Battleships 
Converting Them to Junk—On Paper and in Drydock 


HE word has come to scrap our 
. pons but the order carries 

with it an enormous task, without 
precedent in this country. No one 
among us, either inside the Navy or out- 
side, has ever scrapped a battleship or 
had any expert knowledge of how the 
thing should be done. 


The late J. Pierpont Morgan once re- 
marked that you cannot unscramble 
eggs, but the task of breaking up a bat- 
tleship is literally one of unscrambling. 
Just as the protective decks, turret 
armor, barbettes and bulkheads were 
put together laboriously piece by piece, 
so the ship must be pulled apart rivet by 
rivet, starting with the masts and 
smokestacks. 


Fortunately, however, science can 
furnish modern tools today; the oxy- 
acetylene torch has replaced the wae 
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chisel. The way this wonderful torch will 
cut through several feet of tested steel- 
armor and break up the huge twelve- and 
fourteen-inch guns is taken up fully in the 
four-page article entitled “Scrapping the 
Battleships,” in the March SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. This answers explicitly the 
many problems of junking our fleet. 


Honors are divided, for this March issue 
also contains “Radio for Everybody,” ex- 
plaining in clear English how to use radio 
telephones; “The 1922 Automobile;” “Wing 
Surveys,” the interesting job of aerial pho- 
tography; “Moving Niagara to Canada,” and 
forty-five other valuable articles. 


With the change to a monthly, the sub- 
scription to SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has 
been reduced from $6 to $4 a year; or 3 
months for $1 if you prefer. This coupon 
will bring to you this marvelous monthly 
record of world-progress by return mail. 
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Scientific American—The Searchlight of Progress 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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This booklet is intended to 





help you measure the value 
of your advertising copy 
and to aid you in criticizing 
your campaign construc- 


tively, 
ing. 


Yours for the ask- 








“One of the Most Useful Booklets 


I Have Ever Received”— 


UNDREDS of executives have asked us 

for “The Yardstick,” and written that it 
has proved most useful to them in criticizing 
and improving their advertising. 


This booklet tells about the four essentials 
of a good advertisement and how to test an 
advertisement for these essentials. 


.It is brief and practical—well worth keep- 


ing for reference when you are asked to O. K. 
an advertisement. 


Your copy will be mailed on request 


WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


141 West 36th Street New York 
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It is used every day in the advertising and 
selling parlance of the producers of almost 


every form of merchandise. ' B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Keep Four Silver Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


3 and at the end of the year you will still have just 
‘ _ : four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 
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“Forbes” Refuses to Join Pessimistic 


Chorus Now Coming From Bankers 


Patience, Work and Courage Can Pull Us Through the Winter, and Spring 
Promises to Bring Better Times—Views of Leaders 


faith that present difficulties will be over- 
come, that overhanging clouds will pass, 
that the dulness of to-day will give place to some- 
what greater activity in a tomorrow not far off. 

Despite everything, 1 believe that there is justi- 
fication tor calculating upon the incipient revival 
of real improvement this Spring. 

The nation’s principal financial center is again 
in the grip Of pessimism. Many bankers talk as 
doletully as they did when the post-war boon 
first collapsed. To listen to them you wouid 
think that all our troubles were still ahead of us 
and that we had made no gratifying progress 
toward the establishment of sound foundations 
for the upbuilding of solid, sound prosperity. 

Those who are wearing blue glasses foresee 
the breakdown of all efforts to get the German 
situation under effective control; they foresee 
financial and security market chaos resulting from 
the soldier-bonus legislation ; they foresee tailures 
galore, industrial, financial, commercial and. every 
other kind; they foresee a nation-wide coal strike 
and the possibility of a nation-wide railway 
strike; they foresee other labor troubles as a con- 
sequence of the “liquidation” of labor, which they 
declare must go much further ; they foresee noth- 
ing but continued lack of purchasing power on 
the part of our 40,000,000 agricultural popula- 
tion; they foresee a bombardment of frightfully 
bad annual reports; they toresee nothing put the 
prospect of further dwindling of our foreign 
trade; they foresee rate reductions injurious to 
the railroads; they foresee unsettlement and un- 
certainty over tariff tinkering; they foresee dis- 
turbing political splits and other political 
developments likely to affect business; they fore- 
see further price-cutting righi and left. 

In short, the pessimists see nothing but dis- 
heartening developments ahead. 


Improvement Bound to Come 


= Hi: commodity most needed to-day is faith, 


For my part, I do not believe they are seeing 
clearly. I do nat believe they are seeing straight. 
I do not believe their dire forebodings will be 
fulfilled. I rather suspect they are putting the 
worst face on things for not disinterested pur- 
poses. 

I believe as firmly as I ever did that Spring will 
mark the advent of better times, that the improve- 
ment at first will be very moderate, but that the 
recovery will gain momentum during the rest of 
the year—this, too, even should the threatened 
serious strikes occur. 

The urge to find employment for idle capital is 
becoming tremendously strong. Think of it: 
when the government offered $400,000,000 treas- 
ury certificates the bids reached the colossal total 
of $1,250,000,000. Federal Reserve Banks have 
a reserve approaching 80 per cent., a ridiculous 
surplusage. 
interest on funds will shortly find ways and 
means of putting it to work is a certainty. And it 
is equally certain that the effect upon business 
will be stimulating. 

A significant development has just come to my 
attention. A large woolen goods plant finds itself 
in an uncomfortable position because it refrained 
too long from purchasing wool when prices were 
very low. Investigation reveals that other mills 
are also bare of raw material. In not a few other 


That those responsible for earning - 


. By B. C. Forbes 


industries this same tendency to allow raw mater- 
ials and stocks to run extremely low has been in 
vogue. Is it not, therefore, more than possible 
that before very long there will be something of a 
scramble to secure both raw materials and fin- 
ished products, and that a real scarcity will be 
revealed? After all, the actual consumption of 
the necessaries of life has not been so very dras- 
tically reduced, so that the sweeping reduction in 
production cannot well fail to bring interesting 
developments before very long. 

Early this month wheat prices reached the 
highest level since last September. .The advance 
this year has ranged from fifteen to twenty cents 
a bushel. This is a consideration of great im- 
portance. It will do more to turn the agricultural 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND STERLING 


The Arms Limitation Conference, reparation 

negotiations, and the decline in New York money 

rates have all reacted favorably upon sterling ex- 

change. So has our diminishing export balance. 

The graphic history of our foreign trade for the 

past two years and of sterling for 1921 is recorded 
in the above chart 


tide than any of the many plans now proposed for 
extending financial assistance to our farmers— 
although, be it understood, it is entirely desirable 
that more adequate facilities be provided for 
extending longer-term credit to agriculturalists. 

Even the most skeptical are now obliged to 
recognize that the average price level has reached 
a remarkably stable basis. The ap Ae 
occuring in different commodities are t all 
in a salutary direction ; that is, most of the things 
selling below cost of production are creeping up- 
wards, while products still out of line in the other 
direction are tending downwards. At the begin- 
ning of this month Dun’s compilation showed a 
nominal advance for the previous month, and a 
total increase of 3%4 per cent. from last year’s 
lowest point, recorded on July 1. This fact is 
not insignificant in relation to the matter of 
scarcity alluded to. 

Despite all the uncertainty expressed over the 
European outlook, sterling exchange: has been 
advancing most impressively. Until this month, 
a quotation above $4.33 had not been witnessed 
in two and a half years. Other important ex- 
changes have also exhibited remarkable buoyancy, 
all things considered. All this suggests that those 


closest to international developments are taking 
a distinctly more hopeful view of the outlook, 
notwithstanding the belligerent pose struck by 
Premier Poincare and the protracted uncertainty 
over the Genoa economic conference. 

An appreciable increase in the freight carried 
by our railroads is worth noting. So is the 
modest increase in steel operations. So is the 
activity in the oil industry. So is the absence of 
any increase in unemployment. 

Nor must we overlook the strength of the 
security markets. Both stocks and bonds started 
the current month auspiciously, despite an absence 
of wide public participation in stock dealings, and 
a diminution in the feverish rush for bonds. Of 
course, security quotations can fluctuate widely 
before ink has time to dry on paper. Neverthe- 
less, the action of the security markets, broadly 
considered, has been the reverse of discouraging. 

After taking a calm survey of both domestic 
and international conditions, I refuse to join the 
pessimistic chorus. “The Winter of our discon- 
tent,” I believe; is nearing an end. I believe that 
six months from now optimism will be as preva- 


lent as pessimism is in high places to-day. 


Patience, work, and courage can pull us 


through. 





Views of Leaders 


Chellis A. Austin, new head of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, takes a hopeful 
view of the industrial outlook. “I think the out- 
look is decidedly wholesome,” says Mr. Austin. 
“I believe that people throughout the world are 
slowly getting back to a true appreciation of rela- 
tive values and re-establishing many sound prin- 
ciples of living and finance that were lost sight 
of in the great upheaval. The transition in some 
instances is painful, but I believe that it is slowly 
being accomplished, and I feel certain that in a 
general way conditions throughout the world are 
better and sounder than they were a year ago. 
I believe that the volume of business, which has 
been running at low tide, is gradually creeping 
up. This is very much better and safer than if 
we had come back rapidly.” 

“The East doesn’t understand the West,” 
writes Paul Greer, who is making an investigation 
of conditions in Nebraska for The Omaha Bee. 
“The impression that this great midland is 
‘broke’ is entirely false. The business situation 
is taking on a new, healthy color. Banks in many 
sections are making loans to farmers and mer- 
chants more generally than in a score of months. 
Money is being made by feeding corn to hogs 
and cattle and in dairying. Good times are con- 
sidered assured after the next harvest, but with 
the growth of diversified farming a great deal of 
money is already flowing back steadily to rural 
communities. That the turn has come was the 
unqualified declaration of H. S. Freeman, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Lincoln. 
Banks here are preparing to resume the buying 
of commercial paper. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that it enables the retailer to enter 
the buying market with new strength. One of 
the hotels here reports that traveling salesmen 
keep its twenty-one sample rooms in constant 
use.” 

(Continued on page 330) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Has selling, the getting of orders, been more ef- 
ficiently and scientifically developed than the 
filling, the taking care of orders? I rather think 
it has. Some of the brightest brains in America 
are engaged in advertis- 
ing, in selling campaigns. 
The science of advertis- 
ing has been carried to 
a wonderful pitch of ef- 
ficiency in this country. 
Investigation would reveal, I rather think, that 
those engaged in this profession have a better 
knowledge of how to appeal to and win the pub- 
lic than have most of those who handle the 
business which the efforts of these men procure. 


IS SELLING 
DEVELOPED 
BETTER THAN 
SERVICE? 


No progressive concern would dream of plac- 
ing the handling of its advertising and selling 
efforts in the hands of mediocre employees. But, 
is it not true that in a great many establishments 
the actual filling of the orders is attended to by 
indifferently-paid employees who frequently are 
not supervised closely enough to insure against 
mistakes? I know that in my own limited ex- 
perience I have been tremendously impressed by 
the efficiency of certain concerns’ selling methods 
but have subsequently been somewhat disappointed 
by the way these same concerns attended to 
orders. ‘ 

It is my firm belief that the man in charge of 
a company’s advertising and selling should be 
clothed with far more power than is common to- 
day. It should be within his jurisdiction to nose 
around every department with a view to making 
assurances doubly sure that orders which have 
been attracted are filled promptly and in every 
respect satisfactorily. It becomes extremely dif- 
ficult, not to say impossible, to continue to enlist 
orders unless orders receive flawless attention. 

* * * 


To bear the best fruit, dig your roots down 
deep. 

x * * 

You don’t need to fear to-morrow if you have 
' done your level best to-day. 

2 © 

Do you worry as much about whether you pay 
your boss well as you do about getting him to pay 
you well? 

* * * 

Devious doings beget two bitter fruits: debts 
and disgrace. 

: * * * 

In making your living, try to make yourself 
agreeable to others, and thus help to make the 
world go round more harmoniously. 

* ¢ ¢ 

If you have ceased to smile, you have lost out 
in the game of life, no matter what your bank 
account may be. 

* * * 

Are you sure you are giving the world a square 

deal? 


* * * 
The pathway to power lies through service. 


By the Editor 











For YOU to Decide 


OUR collars may be made in any style 

or of any matertal that susts you. 

But they must be the correct size éf 
they are to gwe you comfort. Size ts the 
important thing when you buy collars. 

Size is not the important thing when you 
buy a magazine. The contents are the wm- 
portant thing. 

You have selected “Forbes” for tts con- 
tents. But what do you think of tts size? 
“Forbes” és printed in the so-called “flat 
size’—10¥%4 by 14 inches. Is the “standard 
size’ —8Y% by 12 inches— more conven- 
sent to hold comfortably in the hand and 
read, is st more conventent to fold and carry 
in your coat-pocket, or may it be filed more 
conveniently than the larger size? 

We want to know how “Forbes” readers 
feel about. it, because we are considering a 
change to the ‘standard size.’ A 48 or 52- 
page magazine of that size would gwe you 
more reading matter than a 32 or 36-page 
magazine of the present size. 

Won't you please let us hear from you 
briefly as to which size you prefer?—B. C. 
Forbes. 























It is better, it is safer to be underpaid than 
overpaid. The streets to-day are full of unfor- 
tunates who became overpaid when everything was 
booming. A great many employees could not re- 

sist the temptation to ap- 
ARE YOU ply the screws to employ- 
SURE ers when workers were 
YOU’RE NOT in abnormal demand. 
OVERPAID? Many increases in wages 

and salaries were granted 
under compulsion, so to speak. When the col- 
lapse came, among the first to he dropped were 
those who had jockeyed their employers into pay- 
ing them more than the employers felt they were 
really worth. When payrolls everywhere were 
placed under the microscope, the employees re- 
tained naturally were those not overpaid. 


Many a man schemes to reach a position and a 
salary beyond his merits. What he regards as 
extraordinarily good fortune usually, in time, 
turns out to be bad fortune. No one likés to be 
underpaid.. Yet, as between being underpaid and 
overpaid, the former is preferable. The person 
who is underpaid can hope to receive adequate 
pay by and by. The person who is overpaid can 
look forward to nothing but dismissal sooner or 
later. 


Remember that unless you are worth more 
than you are paid your employer would have no 
reason for retaining you. He employs you with 
the idea of making a profit on your services. If 
you are not a profitable investment, why should 
he not discard you and look for someone who will 
prove a profitable investment? Those who have 
attained the greatest success have never been 
afraid to do their best lest their employers thereby 
make too much profit. 


More rich Americans are coming to realize the 
worthwhileness of giving away some of their 
money for worthy, unselfish purposes. And this 
trait promises to become more common. The 
mere possession of enor- 
mous wealth no longer 
wins for its possessor any 
enviable distinction. In- 
deed, the multi-million- 
aire who exhibits no pub- 
lic spirit, no generosity, no benevolence, is now- 
adays held in slight regard by the people. 
Andrew Carnegie early said that he would make 
the hoarding of gigantic fortunes unfashionable. 
His example and the example of John D. Rocke- 
feller have had a powerful influence. Unfor- 
tunately, it is still too common for very rich men 
to hold on to their money until they die and 
then direct that part of it be used for noble pur- 
poses. There is, however, a growing tendency 
among rich men to enjoy during their life-time 
the pleasure and the satisfaction of exercising 
philanthropy and of devoting not only their money 
but: part of their time to it. 


Another gratifying development is the increas- 
ing disposition to make large donations without 
attaching strings to them, without laying down 
rules and stipulations which in course of time 
may prove embarrassing and crippling. The lat- 
est illustration of this is Mr. Rockefeller’s re- 
moval of all restrictions upon the disposal of the 
principal of his enormous gifts to the General 
Education Board. Although the original inten- 
tion was to use merely the income, the unpre- 
cedented needs of the last few years led to the 
expenditure of more than $40,000,000 of the prin- 
cipal, and now the Board is given authority to 
use the balance of $85,000,000 when and as and 
if it sees fit. 


That was a noble statement made the other day 
by Nathan Straus, the veteran Jewish philan- 
thropist and founder of pasteurized milk stations. 
On his 74th birthday, Mr. Straus denied that he 
is as wealthy as a recent compilation of “very 
rich men” represented him to be. Said Mr. 
Straus, in part: “Wealth creates an obligation 
upon the holder to use it for the benefit of man- 
kind.” He added that he had gone so far in 
this direction as to be unjust to himself and his 
family, and then, he said: “I regret I am nota 
man of large wealth, only because large wealth 
would enable me to give more.” 

* * * 

Funny, but aren’t the compliments we least 

deserve the ones that most tickle our pride? 
* * * 


SOME 
RICH 
MEN 
POOR 


That business which does not serve a useful 
purpose dooms those involved in it. 
x * * 
Perseverance tells. 
a 
“To do good is my religion,” declares Join H. 
Patterson. What is yours? If it doesn’t include 
doing good, it is not “true religion, undefiled.” 
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The latest photograph of the Federal Reserve Board, showing the new 
Governor W. P. G. Harding, Vice-Governor Edmund Platt, Charles S. H: 


True, credit is the life-blood of business. But 
credit can kill as well as cure. Many an industrial 
company is suffering acutely to-day because of the 
unwise and undue expansion of credit to it by the 
banks during the feverish 
war boom. So, too, with 


CREDIT 
CAN many grain-growers and 
LEAD cotton-growers and other 
TO RUIN farmers. When prices 


were high, banks did not 
hesitate to lend money on an unprecedented scale 
to agriculturists. This facilitated the withhold- 
ing of products from the market. Then prices 
collapsed. Both borrowers and lenders were 
plunged into financial trouble. Had credit been 
meted out more carefully and conservatively, the 
results would have been less painful. 

It seems to be human nature to exercise less 
conservatism and less caution in spending other 
people’s money than in spending one’s own. 
Money borrowed from banks or from investors 
comes easier than money earned by the exercise 
of brow sweat or brain sweat. This being so, 
greater vigilance is exercised in spending one’s 
own money than in spending other people’s. 

These fundamental thoughts should be kept in 
mind by Washington when formulating plans de- 
signed to help our farmers. There would be less 
distress among them to-day had there been less 
lending to them. Unquestionably, there is room 
for improving the credit facilities available for 
farmers, including stock raisers, as they cannot 
possibly operate on the ninety-day loans common 
in the commercial world. In addition to provid- 
ing for longer-term loans, Federal and State au- 
thorities might legitimately encourage the estab- 
lishment of modern warehouses under proper 
management. Whether more should be done in 
the way of exempting farm loans from taxation 
is open to question. 

As for the governmental fixing of prices for 
crops, it simply isn’t feasible and should not be 
thought of. é 

National and State assistance to farmers is 
warranted, under existing conditions, so long as 
it is kept within bounds. It would be utterly 
wrong, however, to capitulate, under pressure of 
popular clamor, to demands which, being finan- 
cially and economically unsound, would land our 
farmers ultimately in grave trouble. 

After all, success in any walk of life is very 
largely a matter of self-help. 
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Anything tending to weaken a man’s self-re- 
liance is to be avoided. The individuals at the 
bottom of the human scale are leaners. They 
lack sufficient stamina to look after themselves, 

to stand on their own 


GOMPERS feet, to fight their own 
OPPOSES battles. It is the same 
UNEMPLOYMENT _ with nations. The weak 
INSURANCE 


are dominated by the 
strong. Because of this, 
rather than because of the reasons he presents, the 
opposition of Samuel Gompers to unemployment 
insurance is not regrettable. The veteran head of 
the American Federation of Labor fears that un- 
employment insurance legislation “would open the 
door to governmental agents and agencies who 
would pry and spy into the very innermost recesses 
of the home life.” 

The experiences of other countries that started 
paying “doles” to idle workers should cause advo- 
cates of unemployment insurance, or any other 
measure even remotely liable to sap self-reliant 
manhood, to ponder seriously the ultimate effect of 
such paternalistic action. Sturdy manhood is not 
thus bred. 


Mr. Gompers aptly declares that workers want 
employment, not insurance. That more workers 
are not employed at this moment is not the fault 
solely of the employing classes. In many in- 
dustries the workers have done much to bring 
about stagnation. I heard a Brooklyn business 
man declare in a speech the other day that he was 
anxious to expand his operations, but that he posi- 
tively refused to do so until he could get plasterers 
for less than $16 a day, and other building trade 
workers for less than $12 a day. Steady, all-the- 
year-round employment cannot be brought about 
by employers alone. The co-operation of work- 
ers is essential. Indeed, some degree of self-sac- 
rifice will be necessary on both sides before the ex- 
isting unsatisfactory order can be established on a 
more sensible basis. 

x k * 


The best investment for a young man is invest- 
ment in his own education. 


* * * 


“In union is strength” only when the union is. 


righteous, not rotten. 
* * * 
Spend less time talking about what you have 
done and more time in planning wise things to 


do. 


members. They are (left to right): Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
amlin, Adolph C. Miller, Comptroller D. R. Crissinger, and J. R. Mitchell 


© Harris & Ewing 


I often notice that big men relish humor. In- 
deed, I have come to suspect the calibre of any fel- 
low who utterly lacks a sense of humor. Next 
to golf, John D. Rockefeller enjoys nothing more 
than a funny story. He 
can tell them by the hour. 


MOST ; 

BIG MEN Andrew Carnegie was an 
LIKE inveterate joker. One 
HUMOR 


witticism he didn’t enjoy 
was a retort given by his 
steel manager who was accompanying Andy to 
New York to give him a send-off to Europe. As 
they sighted water, Andy remarked, “I’ll heave 
a sigh of relief when I sail out of sight tomor- 
row.” “So will the rest of us!” came the in- 
stantaneous but wholly unexpected reply. Schwab 
can keep an audience in roars with his wit and 
humor. Judge Gary takes life very seriously, 
but on occasion he enjoys nothing better than re- 
counting funny incidents of his early days. One 
of the best the Judge tells is this: 


In a famous case the lawyer for the defense 
was extremely anxious to make an impression 
upon the jury as well as the crowd of spectators. 
Warming up to his subject—it was in the summer 
time—the lawyer first took off his coat and laid 
it on a table. He waxed eloquent for a while; 
and then off came his waistcoat. Another burst 
of oratory, and he stripped the collar and tie 
from his neck and piled them on the table. 
Finally, as a climax to his exhibition, he threw 
his suspenders over his hips and wound up his 
fervid peroration with a perspiring bow to the 
jury and, “Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind 
attention.” 

The lawyer for the plaintiff walked up to the 
table to reply. He looked at the jury for a 
moment, divested himself of his coat, and care- 
fully placed it on the table. Without saying a 
word, he next, very deliberately, took off his vest. 
After that his collar and tie joined the pile. 
Next he followed the example of his rival by 
unshouldering his suspenders. Then, without 
uttering a word, he backed away about ten feet, 
suddenly executed a sensational handspring, and 
landed in front of the jury. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “I thank you for your kind attention,” and 
sat down! Everybody in court—except the de- 
fendant’s lawyer—roared. 

If you haven’t a sense of humor, get busy and 
try to cultivate one. It is difficult to work up 


any enthusiasm over a cold, grave person who 
never cracks a smile. 
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Few men have combated statements of railway 
managers more outspokenly than Walker D. 
Hines, former Director-General of the Railroad 
Administration. Mr. Hines has repeatedly de- 
clared unequivocally that 
the railroads were not 
ruined during the period 
of government operation. 
He holds that the whin- 
ing indulged in by rail- 
way operators on this score is without foundation 
and that, as a matter of fact, railroad owners gain- 
ed rather than lost through having been taken over 
and later restored by the government. Naturally, 
his stand has drawn down upon him much criticism 
from railway executives. 


DANGER IN 
ARBITRARY 
CUTTING OF 
FREIGHT RATES 


Apparently, however, Mr. Hines has not al- 
lowed this to prejudice his views as to how the rail- 
roads ought to be treated. Appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a member of 
the public, he presented reasoned arguments and 
warnings against the general reducing of rates now 
loudly demanded by many shippers. His views 
are calculated to carry weight with the Commis- 
sion. And they ought to, for they are based on 
‘thorough knowledge of the whole transportation 
problem and can be accepted as unbiased. Are 
not the following statements by Mr. Hines irrefut- 
able? 


“In the public interest it is probably necessary for 
the railroads to spend on betterments and facilities at 
least a billion dollars a year for some time to come. 

“Looking over the statistics of railroad earnings 
during 1921, we can take it for granted that general 
rate reductions are not called for on the ground that 
earnings are too high. 

“Considering the effects of a possible general re- 
duction, we must conclude, first, that it would further 
deplete the financial reserves of railroad companies, 
which are already weakened, unless it stimulated 
business sufficiently to produce traffic which would 
make up the loss. Second, we must conclude that it 
would reduce the purchasing power of the railroads 
themselves, which is an important factor in the fabric 
of commercial organization. 

“T doubt that a reduction would stimulate business. 
Depression is due to the absence of demand for com- 
modities, which demand cannot be created by slight 
price reductions which rate reductions would allow. 

“Transportation service costs are not the real cause 
of trouble now.” 

“Forbes” holds no brief for the railroads. It is 
the conviction of this publication, however, that 
general business and labor in general would be 
hurt, not helped, by giving in to the current clamor 
for wholesale rate reduction. Railroad credit 
urgently needs strengthening, not weakening. 
Only a handful of roads have been able to earn the 
six per cent. “guaranteed” under the Transporta- 
tion Act. Unless it becomes possible before long 
to raise funds through stock issues, instead of 
bonds and short-term notes, America’s transporta- 
tion system will sink into a condition which will 
make the return of full-flood business prosperity 
absolutely impossible. As it is, we shall be mir- 
aculously fortunate if we do not have to pay dearly 
by and by for our protracted mishandling of the 
. tailway situation. 

* * * 
The truth doesn’t hurt unless it ought to. 
es 


The best day for doing your best is the one that 
comes seven times a week. 
* * 
To be well thought of, think of others. 
* * * 
The possessions most worth having are all 
carried inside your skin. 
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CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


Who will become head of the greatly enlarged 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, which 
has been merged with the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

Born at West Berkshire, Vermont, in 1876, 
Mr. Austin’s first real job was with the Erie 
Railroad. Banking, however, appealed strongly 
to him, and in 1911, after twelve years of rail- 
road work, Mr. Austin started soliciting new 
business for the Columbia Trust Company. 
Promotions were earned rapidly, and, in May, 
1917, Mr. Austin was elected president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company. 

Asked as to the qualities essential to a 
successful career, Mr. Austin laid down these 
principles: 

First—Sound character and integrity. 

Second—Hard work. 

Third—Vision, which includes ingenuity. 

Fourth—A clear idea of what you want and a 
close study of ways and means to get it. 

Fifth—Taking nothing for granted, particu- 
larly in the banking business. 

Sixth—Force your mind to encompass a 
subject entirely rather than go three-quarters of 
the way round tt. 














Two-Line Editorials 


Governmental investigations are running 

to seed rather than bearing fruit. 
* * * 

If you haven't ordered enough coal to 
carry you through the winter, do so before 
strike fears affect the market and the prices. 

* * * 

All things considered, the Washington 
conference has achieved notable, gratifying 
SUCCESS. 

* * * 

Regular and thorough examtnation by the 
New York Stock Exchange of the affairs of 
all members is a step in the right directéon. 
Other salutary steps are contemplated. 

* * * 

Passing a bonus bill without providing the 
money would be like bequeathing in your will 
a big sum to somebody without leaving the 
money. 

* * * 

Ad valorem tariff duties usually are mainly 
“add.” 

*x* *« Xx 

The Allied Debt bill will need amendment 
before the debt bills of the weaker Allies can 
be settled. But it will do as a starter. 

* * * 

“Gold Maker a Fake, Prof. Fisher Finds.” 

That's exactly what was predicted here. 








There are certain rules, entirely un written, 
which most decent business men observe. The 
people in the automobile industry complain bit. 
terly that the Dodge company perpetrated an “un. 
clubby” act which ser- 
iously interfered with 
the sale of cars. From 
all accounts things were 
going very well at the 
automobile show in New 
York until the Dodge manufacturers announced 
that they would issue a list of substantial price 
cuts on February 1, the cuts to take effect from 
January 1. This threw the industry into a state of 
acute uncertainty. Prospective buyers naturally 
held off. Dealers who had planned placing de- 
finite orders were in a quandary. From then on, 
comparatively little business was done at the show. 

The industry has become accustomed to Ford’s 
doing all sorts of unusual things, but it was not 
prepared for such a maneuver from the Dodge 
people. The two Dodge brothers, founders of 
the company, are gone. Their successors in pow- 
er evidently have conceived a code of their own. 
The country to-day little needs any action cal- 
culated to hurt business. -That was exactly the 
effect of the unlooked for action taken by the 
present Dodge management. 

x * * 


DODGE PEOPLE 
HURT THE 
SALE OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


That which you take up, master. Let only one 
thing master you: your will. 


* *« * 


What about a bonus for our farmers? 
. = 

A coal strike looms up. That the miners will 
not be granted the demands they are to put for- 
ward may be accepted as certain. In all probabil- 
ity their leaders realize this. Railway wage 
trouble being also possi- 
ble, the United Mine 
Workers’ leaders are 
anxious to induce the 
railway unions to join 
forces with them and 
thus present a united front. The coal men’s 
leaders are to be complimented on the astuteness 
of this move. The railway employees’ leaders, 
however, are likely to think twice before swal- 
lowing the bait. The position of the railway men 
is distinctly stronger than that of the coal miners, 
whose wage scale still is on the level fixed at the 
peak of the war-time boom, whereas railway 
workers have already been ‘subjected to one 
general reduction as well as to important modifi- 
cations in working conditions. It would weaken, 
not strengthen, the railway workers’ case were 
they to allow themselves to be inveigled into 
tying up their case with the miners’ case. If the 
railway labor leaders are hoodwinked by this 
ruse, they will write themselves down less shrewd 
than they heretofore have been regarded. 

* * * 


Being “up against it” at least makes one buck 

up if he is made of the right stuff. 
* * * 

The best investment of all is the investment of 
thoughtfulness and endeavors for the well-being 
and happiness of others. 

* * * 

Above all, don’t drift purposelessly, idly, dis- 

contentedly. Do; strive; sweat; serve. 


WILL 
RAILWAY 
WORKERS 
BITE? 
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HOW TO “CASH IN” ON ADVERTISING 


President Duncan, of Addressograph, Tells How His Company Does It 


been more the designing of machines and 

directing production than looking after 
sales,” said Joseph S. Duncan, president of the 
Addressograph Company, “I cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with one interesting angle. Whenever 
there is a general depression our sales in many 
lines of business show a marked increase. The 
reason is simple: when business is difficult to get, 
the hard-headed business man leaves no stone 
unturned to work out new trails and reduce his 
overhead expenses, 

“Direct-by-mail advertising has come to be 
recognized as an efficient and inexpen- 
sive means of reaching large and wide- 
ly spread groups of people. . The 
postage stamp takes no account of 
mileage. The rapid growth of large mail 
order houses is an indication of what can 
be done by systematic and carefully or- 
dered mail campaigns. Labor-saving 
conveniences now on the market have re- 
duced the expense of these campaigns 
toa minimum. And an ultimate increase 
in the business thus obtained is also re- 
flected in our sales, for those who have 
once installed labor-saving devices are un- 
willing to return to former methods. 

“To put it concretely, I might say that 
a business depression gains us new cus- 
tomers, and improved business conditions 
increase their demand for our equipment. 


Meeting Changed Conditions 


(6 A\ ‘ices more my end of our business has 


“In this country we have long recog- 
nized that any labor-saving device which 
would ininimize hand labor was a cost 
reducer—but it took the World War to 
drive the lesson home. When labor sim- 
ply could not be obtained, it became nec- 
essary to resort to mechanical devices or 
‘shut up shop!’ When men could not be 
secured to cover sales territories, it meant 
reaching customers by other means or los- 
ing the business. Those who learned this 
early in the game got the cream of the 
sales. It is the quickness with which a 
business man sees a change in condition 
and adapts his business to that change 
that builds up his organization. I do not 
pretend to be an expert salesman, but I 
never could understand how men expect 
to enlarge their business interests by cur- 
tailing their sales force and shutting 
down on their advertising just because 
times are dull. I should think that at such a time 
all possible pressure should be put on to keep the 
plant running.” 

Have you found people receptive to the value 
nanical short-cuts,” I asked. 
tonishingly so,” replied Mr. Duncan. 
ré a man is progressive and has sufficient 
to see how his business can be broadened, 
usually very quick to accept any sugges- 
at will reduce his overhead. Especially at 
esent time when sales are being made on 
nargins, the man who is not paring his costs 
minimum is the one who is going to the 
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€ countless errors made by the best trained 
cler al force are often a serious item in the profit 
and loss column. Mechanically operated ma- 
chines are not only swifter but they maintain an 


methods to dig up prospects. 


By O. D. Foster 


accuracy unattainable by human brains and 
fingers. Accuracy and legibility have brought us 
some of our largest orders. For example, Mar- 
shall Field & Company installed their large Ad- 
dressograph equipment for heading and dating 
bills and statements to their 100,000 charge 
account customers each month—not because of 
the saving it obviously creates, but, according to 
their statement to us, ‘because it is mechanically 
impossible for the Addressograpii to misspell cus- 
tomers’ names, prefix the wrong initial, print 
wrong addresses, or direct ‘Miss Smyth’s’ state- 
ment to ‘Mrs. Smith,’ etc.’ 


\ 





JOSEPH S. DUNCAN 


President of the Addressograph Company. “Don’t sit down and say 
that business is bad,” says Mr. Duncan, “but use modern business 


“This world-famous store advises it has no ac- 
curate figures as to the amount of trade it lost 
due to such errors but it was great indeed. Er- 
rors that seem trifling to the ordinary observer, 
such as wrong initials, wrong prefixes, or mis- 
spelling, greatly disturb many customers, who, 
rather than tolerate such annoyances, take their 
trade to establishments where there is greater ac- 
curacy. We all more or less resent having our 
names misspelled. It indicates lack of interest— 
indifference to that personal element so essential 
nowadays in holding and building the business 
friendships that, mean profit.” 

The story had come to me that Mr. Duncan 
was knowrti among the trade as a wizard in fore- 
seeing the marketable value of new devices, at- 
tachments, and mechanical appliances, and I asked 
him how it had been possible for him to create 


Get your message directly to the man 
by the use of a good sales letter. After that selling becomes a matter 
of demonstrating the effectiveness of ‘your particular product” 


devices which found such a wide and immediate 
market. The average new appliance is difficult to 
market because the idea must be sold to the pros- 
pective customer before he will even consider the 
machine. Sales resistance on Addressograph prod- 
ucts has been greatly reduced because each new 
device directly fills some already existing mechan- 
ical need. It is this elimination of theory and 
substitution of practical development that has 
been such a huge factor in increasing their sales. 
When I asked Mr. Duncan how he was able to 
invent such “sure fire” sellers he said simply: 

“By first making a very careful survey of the 
requirements of the different lines, of 
business. We always welcome suggestions 
from customers, as well as our salesmen 
and the prospective customers they call 
on. No two requirements are alike. Our 
success is the result of our ability to sup- 
ply what the customer wants by adding 
an attachment or making changes on one 
of our standard machines; or by develop- 
ing a new machine, especially suited for 
certain classes of work, and yet flexible 
enough to use our many standard attach- 
ments and allow new ones to be added, as 
well as changes to suit special classes of 
work.” 


Invention of Addressograph 


It was the combination of an old-fash- 
ioned sawmill and a penchant for duck 
shooting that first aroused the inventive 
instinct in Joseph S. Duncan. He did 
not dislike his four-dollar-a-week job any 
more than the average boy, but he grew 
tired of standing idly by watching the old- 
fashioned sash saw slowly cutting its way 
through some giant of the forest while 
nice fat mallards swam around the mill 
pond. So he rigged up a crude device to 
automatically stop the saw if it finished 
the log while he was trying his luck on 
the ducks. This display of incipient ge- 
nius did not result in fame and fortune 
for young Duncan, but it did first awaken 
in his mind that craving for invention 
which later resulted in the Addresso- 
graph. That he is one of the few inven- 
tors to reap both fame and fortune from 
his work, shows that his mind is thor- 
oughly practical in working out principles, 
It has not been necessary in the upbuild- 
ing of the business to sell a dollar’s worth 
of stock or float a single bond. 

Like all great inventions, the Addressograph 
came into being through demonstration of the ex- 
istence of an actual need. A dozen years after 
the sawmill incident young Duncan found himself, 
in the early ’90s, working in a little Iowa grain 
mill. 

Here the boy’s initiative found another check 
in the monotony of addressing daily grain bids 
by hand. Since the farmers wanted to know 
the price that would be paid for their grain before 
hauling it in, it was customary to mail out daily 
bids on postal cards. Although the bids did not 
exceed one hundred a day—an easy hour’s work— 
the unnecessary repetition of effort challenged 
Mr. Duncan’s careful Scottish thrift, while his ac-" 
curate mind rebelled at the errors that would 
creep in. Why not build a machine that would 
save time and money and make accuracy and 
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legibility of the address absolutely certain? 

But. just then a friend induced Mr. Duncan to 
join him in a South Dakota banking enterprise. 
Investigation into banking methods convinced him 
more than ever of the need of some mechanical 
device that would reproduce in typewritten style 
the names and addresses on various records. At 
the end of a year he sold out his banking interests 
and returned to Sioux City, Iowa, where he met 
an old friend, -A. B. Beach, who was vice-presi- 
dent of a large milling company in that city. But 
the idea of the addressing machine refused to be 
put in the background. When he saw the clerical 
force still busy with the tedious work of address- 
ing grain bids he remarked to Mr. Beach: 

“T think it’s about time I got to work on that 
addressing machine.” 

“All right, you go ahead and build it, and if it 
works I’ll buy one,” Mr. Beach laughingly re- 
plied. : 

It was all said in jest, but Mr. Duncan made 
up his mind to take it seriously. Months of toil 
followed. With a large unused kitchen range as 
his workbench, he often kept at it until the early 
hours of the morning. 

The first model was a crude affair. Its frame 
was of wood, with a cylinder of wood and steel 
about a foot in diameter on the face of which 
were glued the rubber-stamp addresses. Above 
was a rubber plate: carried on a stamper arm 
which was operated by hand to print the addresses 
on the envelopes from the rubber stamps on the 
revolving drum. 

No sooner was the first model completed than 
it became evident to Mr. Duncan that it did not 
have practical value, because additional names 
could not be added, nor could any be removed 
without leaving a blank space on the cylinder. 
He then worked out a system of carrying the ad- 
dress plates on a chain. Individual rubber type 

- faces were set up in tin receptacles linked together 
to form an endless chain of about a hundred ad- 
dresses, which was suspended from a_ small 
hexagonal metal drum. A rubber platen was car- 
ried on the stamper head above, which was de- 
pressed for printing the name and address on a 
card or other form. The spring that returned the 
stamper operated the ink pad and brought the 
next address into printing position. 


Growth of Company Rapid 


By this time the machine had reached such a 
practical point that Mr. Duncan began to demon- 
strate it to a number of his Sioux City friends. 
They all complimented him on his achievement, 
but many of them recommended that he waste no 


more time or money in its perfection. Some few’ 


encouraged him to the extent of offering to buy 
an interest. Feeling that this indicated belief in 
the commercial value of his invention, Mr. Dun- 
can resolved to push on to victory. ; 

‘He determined to take what little money he had 
and go it alone. And in order to obtain the bet- 
ter opportunities of a wider market, in July, 1893, 
he rented desk room in the Pontiac office building 
in Chicago. ; 

Determined to test out for himself its practical 
value, he utilized his first perfected machine to 
send out circulars to a list of logical prospects 
—and sold several machines. After about a dozen 
machines were on the market, he decided to make 
a heavier model. It was at this time that the 
demand for greater speed in operation made it 
necessary to change from the hand-operated ma- 
chine to the foot-lever model. 

The thought of mechanical office appliances 
was getting a grip on the American public. As 
organizations grew, the continually increasing of- 
fice force necessary to carry on the business 
became noticeably unwieldy. Better business 
methods demonstrated the desirability of lower- 
ing expenses by decreasing office space through 
the elimination of such extensive ‘personnel re- 
quirements, and the desirability of diminished er- 
rors and speeding up the work through’the use of 
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The Addressograph machine, now used in more than 450 lines of business, 
from the smallest shipping list of twenty names to the largest list in the world - 
—that of the 7,000,000 registered holders of Liberty Bonds 


mechanical equipment. Once the idea was sold, 
selling the devices to carry it out became a simple 
matter. 

By this time Mr. Duncan’s entire time was 
taken up with the production end, and John H. 
McGibbons was brought in to look after the sales. 
His first big deal-was an order from the John 
V. Farwell Co., jobbers, for a machine and 5,000 
names and addresses. This order nearly swamped 
the little company, but it proved to be the open- 
ing wedge to big business. ° 

Not long after—in October, 1895—three men 
called at Mr. Duncan’s office and asked for a 
demonstration of the Addressograph. They did 
not leave their names, but one of them said he 
would return. He did—the next day—and with- 
out wasting words asked Mr. Duncan his price 
for a half interest in the company. ~ 

_ This man was John B. Hall, who had just sold 
his specialty manufacturing business and was 
quick to estimate the future possibilities of Mr. 
Duncan’s machine, 

Mr. Hall’s knowledge of the field and his re- 
markable sales ability demonstrated themselves 
immediately. Within a few weeks he came to 
New York City, where he interviewed J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Sr., and other progressive men in 
an effort to canvass the possibilities of the ma- 
chine and secure the benefits of their wide busi- 
ness experience. 

He found Mr. Morgan‘ not only cordial but in- 
terested. And his suggestions were helpful. With 
his usual keen insight, Mr. Morgan pointed out 
the need of a machine that would handle three 
and four-line addresses. He said frankly that they 
must have such a machine if they were to go out 
ea really big business, particularly in foreign 

elds. ' 

On Mr. Hall’s return to Chicago, he and Mr. 
Duncan formed a partnership that became one of 
the most wonderful business companionships that 
has ever existed between two people. 

Without delay the Addressograph was adapted 
to meet new requirements and, with Mr. Duncan 
looking after production and Mr. Hall constantly 
in touch with sales, the business grew with great 
rapidity. The entire office floor of a large build- 
ing soon failed to meet their requirements and 


it was necessary to take much larger quarters. 

As business men began to see the possibilities 
of the new device, requests for additional attach- 
ments began to pour into the executive offices. Far 
from being ignored, they were studied with re- 
ligious regard for the smallest detail. To Mr. 
Duncan they were full of embryo ideas which 
would create for his machines a_ continually 
widening market. - 

From these suggestions there gradually grew 
the attachments and improvements on Addresso- 
graphs. They were in no sense the marketing of 
an arbitrary invention, but the result of a real 
and practical demand. To this fact is due the 
rapid increase and stable nature of the business. 

Consistent in its belief that Addressographs 
would build business for their purchasers, the com- 
pany inaugurated direct advertising campaigns 
with its own machines. These campaigns proved 
valuable in educating buyers, and paved the way 
for more extensive sales. They caught the fancy 
of the public because they carried a fighting mes- 
sage. “Don’t sit down and say that business 1s 
bad,” was the gist of their refrain “but use modern 
business methods to dig up prospects. A large 
share of the cost of selling is educating the public. 
Get your message directly to the man by the use 
of a good sales letter. After that, selling becomes 
a matter of demonstrating the effectiveness of 
your particular product.” 

The results of these sane and vigorous methods 
of building business are shown in the stan:ing of 
the Addressograph Company to-day. 

Throughout the world, nearly fifty service sta- 
tions are now caring for the needs of the Addres- 
sograph users. A large office appliance (actory 
has risen in the heart of Chicago’s industri! dist- 
rict. It occupies almost a square block, 1s six 
stories high, and employs a thousand peop!*. T° 
supply the Atlantic seaboard, another factcvy has 
been opened at the Bush Terminal, in Brooklyn; 
and the business in Great Britian and Eu opeat 
countries is served by a large factory in tlie out- 
skirts of London, operated by The Addressograph 
Company, Ltd. 

To-day this machine is used in more then 450 
lines of business, from the ‘smallest shippirz list 

(Continued on page 328) 
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TIE REVOLT OF A PLAIN AMERICAN 


T is .oubtful if any nation ever went to war 
| with a higher and more exalted purpose than 
did 


merica when it entered the world con- 
Ambassador Harvey says we entered it to 


ict. 

i our skins. He is outside the truth. The 
actuating impulse was to save civilization from a 
power-mad people bent on rule or ruin; a people 
openly committed to domination or downfall; 


a people whose moral attitude got full expression 
in poison gas, in the sinking of hospital ships and 
the Lusitania and in Von Bethmann-Holweg’s 
designation of a treaty as a scrap of paper. 

We had no quarrel with Germany. We had 
no quarrel with any European power. It is 
doubtful if we could have been drawn into the 
war had it not been for the utter brutishness of 
Germany’s acts, aggravated in our case by ‘the 
criminal activities of her diplomatic agents in this 
country in the dynamiting of munition plants, 
the placing of infernal machines on ships and the 


efforts generally to terrorize a naturally peace- - 


ful people. 

That our sympathies were with France, Bel- 
gium, and Great Britain all know. But that 
sympathy probably never would have led us into 
the struggle had it not been for the defiance of 
all laws of humanity and justice by Germany. 

That Germany would have won but for our 
intervention there can be little doubt. France 
was in despair, Great Britain was near the end of 
her resources, Italy was crumbling when we came 
to the rescue. We poured out our wealth in 
money, in food, in munitions, and in men to save 
Europe. There never was a more unselfish work 
by a nation in all history. We were lifted to a 
plane of exaltation never before known. We 
were to save the world and make it a better place 
to live in. 

And what have we got out. of it? 

The contempt, to a degree, of those we saved 
from subjection to the Hun. Of the ten billions 
of dollars, which now with interest exceeds eleven 
billions, advanced to the belligerent nations we 
haven’t received a cent and may never receive a 
dollar. Signor Nitti, who assumes to speak for 
Italy, bluntly declares we will not get a lira from 
Italy and that we don’t deserve any consideration, 
for we grew fat out of the war and were profitcer- 
ers at the expense of noble Italy no less than gal- 
lant France and stalwart Britain. 

Noble Italy sounds good. Possibly Signor Nitti 
forgets the role Italy played. The record shows, 
from the official communications between Rome, 
Vienna, and Berlin on the one hand, and Rome, 
London, and Paris on the other, that the Italian 
government dickered with both sides and weighed 
the offers of each and joined the Allies because 
their tenders were more attractive than those of 
the German confederation. 

The official letters may be found in the files of 
one oi the publications of the “New York Times.” 


Profiteering at America’s Expense 


_ Nothing more suggestive in the profiteering line 
is to be found than the schemings of a group of 
Italian statesmen who, before placing in America 
a larce order for wheat to be shipped to Italy, 
bougi:t futures in the Chicago market and became 


rich cver night, but, carried away by their greed, 
kept ‘unging and were stripped not only of all 
their »aper profits but their whole capital by the 
mast: of the wheat pit. It was the scandal of 
this camble that led to the sudden fall of one of 
the ar governments of Italy and has kept the 


hea 'f that ministry out of public life ever since. 
‘id France. It was France we sought to save. 
But ) rance, even with the Hun within sight al- 
mos‘ of Paris, didn’t overlook the opportunity .to 
prot at the expense of the Ally from across the 
sea. America was charged for almost everything 
up 'o rental of the trenches. The frugal French 


If Europe Roils You, Read 
This and Get It Out 
of Your System 


By Richard Spillane 


fattened on the doughboys. The Hotel Crillon 
bill for the American delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference was staggering. The charge for the in- 
jury to carpets by the hobnailed shoes of Amer- 
ican officers and visitors was of ‘majestic propor- 
tions. What would have been the charge on the 
Germans had Ludendorf and Hindenburg reached 
Paris? 

And the British! How did they welcome the 
soldiers of the stars and stripes? 

There is a story that they translated “A. E. 
F.” into “After Everything was Finished” and 








Lest They Forget! 


HE IDEALIST is predestined to disap- 

pointment, disillusionment, and oc- 
casional drops into what seem to be the depths 
of despair. Human nature isn’t perfect ; and 
so long as it falls short of perfection men 
and nations will be powerfully moved by self- 
interests. Realization of human shortcom- 
ings makes us more charitable, but it should 
not condone double-dealing and ingratitude. 
America entered the war as an tdealist. We 
fought through on a high plane of enthusiasm 
and lofty purpose. We are now meeting dis- 
illusionment. Europe is the same old Europe, 
playing the game for advantage in the same 
old way. .Many Americans who had hoped 
for better things after the “tumult and the 
shouting” are getting hot under the collar. 
Richard Spillane, taking up the cudgel for 
them, lays it on with a soul-satisfying “suf- 
ficiency.” (European papers please copy!) 








scoffed at the doughboys when the Americans, 
as is their custom, claimed full if not too much 
credit for their part in the war. 

Belgium. was fed and clothed by America for 
the period of the war. Funds for the orphans of 
France went across the sea in streams. It was 
so for the Poles, the Greeks, the Serbs, the 
Armenians, the poor and the suffering of all 
afflicted lands. 4 

And the Americans were bands of profiteers! 

The League of Nations was a noble conception 
but it was butchered by the statesmen Wilson 
had to deal with at the Council table. The world 
was made a better place to live in by the master 
diplomatists’ distribution of the spoils of war. 
Great Britain got territory greater in extent than 
all the United States east of the Mississippi. 
Japan got all the German possessions in the Paci- 
fic north of the Equator. Australia got all south. 
Self determination got a fine start! 

That was a glorious outcome of the Limitations 
of Armament Conference when France determined 
she must have pledges of support from the Allies 
in event of another war or she would determine 
as to army and navy as she saw fit. She is peace- 
fully disposed. She always was. She forgot the 
cry of Revanche! which didn’t wane from ‘the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 to the World War 
of 1914. France acted like a hysterical woman at 
Cannes. She had to have her way in everything. 
She could afford army and navy for defence or 
offence but cannot afford to pay her debts. No 
nation has known more of war than France or 
has learned less from the harrowing experiences 


of war. And she doesn’t seem to be willing to 
learn. 

Where do we get off on this debt Europe owes 
to us? ; 

Great Britain, if we are to judge from unof- 
ficial statements, means to pay. . She is apparently 
the only nation having «such intention. And 
there’s a bug under that chip. It is more than 
likely that John Bull is playing a clever game in 
the unofficial declaration that -he will excuse all 
nations owing money to him through prosecution 
of the war, but he will pay every dollar of his debt 
to Uncle Sam. That sounds good and it is greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. It shows he is more 
generous than Uncle Sam. Besides, it promotes 
trade with the nations to which he is so forgiving 
financially. Likewise it helps to make Uncle Sam 
appear more and more the hardhearted skinflint 
the debtors are inclined to consider him. It 
doesn’t matter, of course, that the amount due 
John Bull is small compared to what is owed to 
the United States. The principle is the thing. 

John Bull is strong for principle, when it pays. 
He never, never would have dealings with those 
murderous Bolshevists of Russia. Lloyd George’s 
ringing declaration on this score was heard round 
the world. But before its echoes died out the 
Bolshevist envoy was in London entering into an 
arrangement by which Great Britain has the 
jump on all competitors in Russian trade. 

George Hurst has a defintion for diplomatist. 
It is “A Liar in a High Hat.” 


Europe has many diplomatists. Some brilliant 


_ representatives assembled at Washington. There 


was much applause and general acceptance of the 
Hughes plan for settlement of the armament 
question. Everyone accepted “in principle.” 


Old World System Unchanged 


The history of Europe has been one continuous 
story of war—war bred in hate or greed, the hates 
of racial or religious groups or the greeds of na- 
tional groups for power or territory. Thus far 
there does not seem to be any evidence of a pur- 
pose to change from the Old World system to the 
New, although in the New World racial or re- 
ligious hates are few and of greed of territory 
there is none. 

A man must be sanguine indeed who sees as- 
surance of peace, amity, and progress in Europe. 
When the World War started there were twenty- 
odd nations occupying the continent. To-day they 
are divided into thirty-odd. The racial antagon- 
isms, feuds, and jealousies are as strong as, if not 
stronger than ever. If the war was to put an 
end to war the effort, it would seem, was futile, 
for there is nothing in the situation to-day, ex- 
cept exhaustion of the people, to give assurance 
against the turning once more of the continent 
into a slaughter house. 

About the only thing upon which Europeans 
are in accord is not paying their debt to America 
and in getting more money out of this country. 

The allies harp on the fact that they were 
in the war from. the beginning and we were late 
in entering. What of it? It wasn’t our war. 
It was a war of Europe’s making, a war of 
European rivalries. Not. until it. threatened the 
downfall of civilization did: it become our province 
to become a participant. This Republic has been 
committed to the doctrine of no entangling al- 
liances, no mixing in European politics: No na- 
tion of its size and prominence had so small an 
army as the United States.. No other nation of 
such power showed so profound a determination 
to adhere to pursuits of peace. No other nation 
of major importance had less of land hunger. 

Assuredly it was not our war until Germany 
revealed her madness to. the full. 

To-day, had it not been for our intervention, 
France would be in chains, Great Britain would 
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be stripped of world domain and world trade 
and be paying a back-breaking indemnity to the 
Hun. Italy would be a pawn of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, and only two major powers—Germany 
and America—would hold rank among the nations. 
It was by the narrowest margin that victory was 
-won. It was the weight of American aid in 
munitions, in ships, in supplies, and in men that 
turned the scale. 

And yet the thanks we get for the aid we gave, 
the sacrifices we made, and the victory we made 
possible is the charge that we prospered by the 
war and we should expect no return of the money 
we gave to those we saved! 

It probably would be just as well to charge the 
whole sum off to experience. No doubt there 
would be many expressions of gratitude. Grati- 
tude has been defined as a lively appreciation of 
favors to be received. 

The American who has been paying war prices 
for everything for years and is paying war taxes 
and will be paying them, perhaps, so long as he 


The Story of 


HIS is the story of John Edgerton—a 
preacher at heart, a fighter by instinct, an 


executive by grace of ability, and a leader 
among executives in consequence of this for- 
tunate combination of rare qualities. 

It is the story of a good-natured, red-headed 
country boy who found himself called from his 
obscure little woolen mills in an obscure little 
Southern town and placed at the head of the 
manufacturers of the United States. 

At 43, John Edgerton is president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. A little 
less than twenty-five years ago, an unprepossess- 
ing youth, he left his primitive, backwoods home 
in a most outlandish section of North Carolina 
and went to Lebanon, Tenn., to go to school. The 
last advice his father gave him was this: 

“Son, no man ever gained wisdom with his 
mouth open.” 

John Edgerton remembered that. 

Beginning in the preparatory school of Cumber- 
land University in 1896, studying a year in the 
university proper, winning the Cartmell Scholar- 
ship to Vanderbilt University, and taking a Master 
_ of Arts degree there, Edgerton was only making 
a start in his education. He has not completed it 
yet; he still finds life a teacher. What some 
men call the “height” John Edgerton sees 2s an 
opportunity for service and a course of training 
for still greater service. 


Playing the Game 


He was not prepared to make a particularly 
successful first impression upon the preparatory 
school of Cumberland University. He was, clear- 
ly, a slow boy—a plugger. His broad face, his 
heavy jaw, his thick neck and his powerful body 
failed to label him as intellectually quick. But he 
fooled them all. Whatever his appearance may 
have indicated, his instructors were quick to dis- 
cover that this potential prize-ring person was 
the owner of a somewhat brilliant mind. 

There is a story of Edgerton’s first football 
game that is perhaps the best characterization of 
the man one could devise. Later in his college 
days he was to become one of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity’s greatest athletes, but when he arrived at 
Lebanon he had never seen an attempt at football 
—despite his declarations now that he learned to 
play the game by bucking a goat on his father’s 
farm. 

A week after he reached Cumberland an enter- 
prising student conceived the idea of collecting a 
football team and taking it down to play the 
trained eleven of the University of Nashville. 
Literally the team was collected. -The self-ap- 
pointed captain solicited the aid of Edgerton and 
about ten other rugged fellows to make the trip 
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lives does not relish the charge that we are a 
nation of profiteers and have been wallowing in 
wealth at the expense of distressed Europe; that 
we deserve no return of the billions we advanced 
to Europe and that we are to get none. 

It’s about time someone in authority spoke 
out in meeting. 

It’s about time the facts came out, if it is true, 
as it appears, that Great Britain, while professing 
friendship, is really using the European debt to 
us as an instrument to shut us out of foreign 
trade which otherwise would be open to us. It 
is about time that the truth be known as to 
Great Britain’s dealings with Russia in face of 
her official declaration that she would have no 
traffic with that country while it was under con- 
trol of murderers and assassins. 

We have nothing to lose and much to gain 
by plain statement. . 

Europe probably would be grateful to us if we 
cancelled the debt she owes us. 

Twelve billions means $120 per every man, 


woman, and child in America—quite a contriby. 
tion when added to what otherwise the war cost 
the people of this country. 

But if we excuse the debt we may expect th 
same nations to form in line and come up to ty 
captain’s office again hat in hand. 

What if there is another European war whe, 
the scars of this one heal? Will we be drawn ig? 
Not if there is sound commonsense leit 
the American people. One experience ‘s en 
for this generation. Whether expressed or Not 
the American man and the American woman hy 
had all of Europe’s wars he or she has any de. 
sire to share. . 

The American is “off” Europe for good ang 
for all. The sample he has had has been wha 
Weber and Fields termed a “sufficiency.” 

The sooner Europe knows this, the sooner it 
realizes that it has forfeited the confidence ang 
esteem of the people who saved it from the Hun, 
the sooner it will come to know a measure of 
sanity and of commonsense. 


a Big Man in the Making 


How John Edgerton Came Out of 
the South to Head Nation’s 
Manufacturers 


By Benjamin E. Martin 


to Nashville, and the “team” went down without 
having had a rehearsal. 

Edgerton was detailed to serve as a guard. The 
captain told him he didn’t have to know any 
signals, he didn’t have to know anything; all he 
had to do was to knock the guard of the opposing 
team head over heels every time the ball was 


JOHN E. EDGERTON 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


passed. Reflecting on what his good father told 
him a short time before, he asked no questions. 
Every play that was made was like every other 
play to Edgerton. He had no time to think of or 
look to see what his team was doing. He had 
work to do. His whole concentration, mental and 
physical, was engaged in knocking the opposing 
guard as flat as the surface of the earth would 
allow, Three substitutions were made against 
him, They all looked the same to Edgerton. 


He observed that tremendous voices of approval 
were raised every time he knocked his man down, 
He liked that, and so, throughout the game, he 
continued to flatten him and the cheering grew 


. progressively in volume. 


The game over, Edgerton trotted panting to the 
sidelines and sought the captain. 

“How much did we beat ’em?” he asked. 

“Beat ’em, you fool!” the captain roared. “They 
beat us forty to nothing!” 

At Vanderbilt, John Edgerton got directly into 
the spirit of things. He discovered that he wasa 
naturally powerful public speaker, and became 
very active in the debating and oratorical societies. 
And he developed himself into one of the greatest 
football players the South has ever known, became 
a track star and broke two shot-put records, and 
grew very active in the Y. M. C. A. 


Opening Address a Surprise 


That oratorical gift of his was responsible for 
his coming to the attention of the nation. His in- 
stinct of propriety in speechmaking, of blunt, 
straightforward talking at a time when clarity 
was at a premium, must really be given the credit 
for his selection and consequent election as Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufact- 
urers, 

When he was elected president of the national 
organization at its meeting in New York a year 
ago, his inaugural address astonished the galleries 
in the conference hall. It was short; it was sin- 
cere from its very air; and it was an irrefutable 
reply to the charge made from hostile sources that 
the National Association of Manufacturers was 
organized mainly to fight organized labor, to lobby 
in Washington against hostile legislation, and, 
generally, to pull for favors from the Govern- 
ment. 

“My friends,” the new President began, “! 
want to say frankly that I am not so concerned 
about the manufacturers of this country obtaining 
their rights. - 

“The thing that gives me most concern is that 
they should perform their obligations.” 

- The response was amazing. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, sat 
at the speakers’ table. He heard Edgerton. Cor- 
sequently, a few days afterward, he and President 
Harding called this theretofore insignifican‘ per- 
son out of the South and asked him for more 0! 
his program. He told them the same story: 

“We manufacturers want nothing for our:elves 
except the biggest possible chance to serve this 
Government and the American people ; we are n0t_ 
concerned about our rights but about our duties. 

That is the story of John Edgerton. There 's 
bound to be more of it, 
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“<— Have You a Little Wireless in Your Home? 


XPECt the 








One of the 100,000 Home “Sets” 


Have you a little wireless in your home? If not, you are not 
in step with the times. Everybody's dowg it. 

The Westinghouse people, in Newark alone, are in communica- 
tion with something like 100,000 wireless-equipped homes, etc. 
They give a wsreless entertainment of some description every 
evening and they estimate the average. audience at 50,000. 

It és more interesting to be one of the audience than one of 
the performers. I know. I was inveigled into giving a wireless 
talk the other Saturday evening. And it was a chilling experience. 
For part of the time I talked into a metal contrivance that resem- 
bled a shallow basin tilted on its side; the rest of the time I talked 
into what appeared to be an ordinary telephone instrument. 

It was the first tume I had ever addressed an invisible audience. 
The effect was most deadening. There was no come-back, no 
response. I hadn't been talking two minutes before I felt com- 
pelled to tell my unseen, silent listeners that I was feeling very 


much the way I sometimes felt when, while talking to my wife, 





Speaking to the Invisible Audience 


half-way across the continent and half-way across the Atlantic 
had actually been listening to my words. 

But I was later convinced of the reality of the whole business, 
and of how amazingly popular these nightly wireless entertasm- 
ments have become. I have since been button-holed right and 
left by friends who had heard me talk. It would almost seem as 
if every second suburbanite has at least a modest wireless outfit 
in his home. One friend told me that he had rigged up his com- 
plete outfit at a cost of $20. He used no outside wiring; he 
simply attached the necessary wires to different objects inside his 
house. ' 

The possibilities for the development of this wireless move- 
ment are beyond calculation. At extremely small cost, the highest 
grade of music, addresses, children’s stories, to say nothing of 
important news, can be garnered from the air nightly. A wire- 
less outfit promises to become as universal in the home as the 


| discovered she had fallen fast asleep! 
At the finish there was no applause. 
unreal, make-believe. 


HE radio telephone-is one of the latest con- 

tributions of science to humanity. It is, 

briefly, a means whereby the voice of a speak- 
er or the song of a singer can be heard in natural 
tones at distances of hundreds or even thousands 
of miles. 

It is really not new; it has been a long time in 

the making. In the early days of wireless tele- 
graphy it became obvious to the pioneering sci- 
entists that, if dots and dashes could be transmitted 
through space, so also could the human voice and 
other sounds. Prof. Fessenden succeeded in tele- 
phoning by radio early in the presezt century. 
ag the system was well developed even prior to 
the war. ; 
_ But little use was made of this invention until, 
in the Fall of 1920, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company began to “broadcast” 
Music, news, and speeches by radio, on a regular 
daily schedule, from its East Pittsburgh plant. 
This regularity of program, together with the 
tact that the higest grade of artists and speakers 
Were invited to participate, aroused great popular 
interest. In consequence, the system has been 
gteatiy extended ; so that now there are. perhaps a 
score of transmitting stations scattered through- 
out the country, and radio telephony has been 
transformed from a scientific curiosity, known 
only to a few, into a nation-wide popular enter- 
tainment enjoyed by hundreds of thousands. 

\pecial receiving apparatus must, of course, be 
used to hear the messages sent out from the trans- 
mitting stations. These instruments are, however, 
surprisingly simple and, except for the longest 
distances, can be operated by anyone without tech- 








The whole thing felt 
I couldn’t realize that persons scattered 


phonograph. 


By William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


nical experience. All that is necessary is to run 
a well-insulated wire, preferably over 50 feet long, 
from atiy two convenient points, such as the house 
and garage, and connect the receiver to it. The 
radio waves, sent out by the transmitting station 
in all directions at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, strike this wire and induce in it currents cor- 
responding to those generated by the sound waves 
in the transmitting station. These currents are 
caught by the receiver and transformed back into 
sound again, and thus the listener receives the 
message just as it was delivered. 

The great distances through which such mes- 
sages can be transmitted are surprising. ‘hus, the 
station at Newark, N. J., has been clearly heard 
in Prince Edward Island, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Key West, Porto Rico, and 1,800 miles out at sea. 
Nearly 80,000,000 people are included within this 
area, and all could hear whatever was being sent 
out if they desired. 

The messages sent out by the transmitting sta- 
tions are as free as the air. Anyone can pick 
them up and hear them without cost. And, since 
the receiving instruments are not expensive, it is 
not surprising that radio telephony has become 
immensely popular. All classes of people are in- 
stalling receivers ; and every night a vast audience, 
including millionaires, day Jaborers, farmers, sail- 
ors, and especially the lame, the sick, the blind, 
and the aged, gathers to hear the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

Some of the economic aspects of this new enter- 
prise are very interesting. It has, in the first 


Lhe foulowing article, prepared for “Forbes,” deals with this 
. fascinating subject—B. C. Forses. 


place, created what is practically a new industry. 
Whereas the business in radio apparatus has been 
heretofore very limited, it is now running into 
many millions of dollars annually. It is also 
benefiting the nation by providing the farmer with 
a means of getting instantly, news, market reports, 
weather forecasts, and other useful data, and also 
by making his farm a much more attractive place 
for his family than it has been heretofore. That 
this will have some influence in improving agri- 
cultural conditions, can hardly be doubted. 

For the average dweller in a town or city, it has 
great educational possibilities, as it brings to him 
music and ideas of a kind that he would never 
otherwise get. Nor should its special ability to 
bring the services of the church into the home be 
overlooked ; there is a power. for good in this that 
can hardly be overestimated. What the future 
will bring forth is difficult to deter.nine with cer- 
tainty, but that this system will have far-reaching 
social and economic results is beyond question. 

Quite as important to the commercial world is 
the realization of some of the things that radio 
will not do. In spite of many prophecies to the 
contrary, it will not injure the business of the 
“wire” telephone companies. The value of the 
wire telephone lies in the fact that one can talk 
back over it without the slightest difficulty. The 
radio telephone, on the other hand, is simple 
enough as far as its receiving, or hearing, end is 
concerned, but its transmitting mechanism is com- 
plicated and expensive, and reqnires expert opera- 
tion. There are circumstances where the radio 
phone can be put to practical use for inter-com- 
munication, as from airplanes or ships at sea; 

(Continued on page 340) 
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» The sure mark of the reactionary is unwilling- 
ness to make use of-the teachings of past experi- 
ence or to read the lessons of history and apply 
‘them to the problems of to-day. - The real reac- 
tionary who’ is always an egoist, insists that his 
own feelings, his own desires, his own ambitions, 
take precedence over anything that all the rest of 
mankind may‘ have said or done or recorded. He 
wishes to start life all over again in a Garden of 
Eden of. his. own, with a private serpent and a 
private apple. 

The true! progressive, on the other. hand, is he 
who. carefully reads history. and carefully ex- 
amines the experience of mankind in order to 
see what lessons have already been learned, what 
mistakes need not be repeated, and what princi- 

_ ples of organization and conduct have established 
themselvés*"Us - sound?'and beneficent. Upon all 
this the progressive builds a new and consistent 
structure to. meet :the needs. of, to-day in the light 
of the experience of yesterday:. He does not find 
it necessary to burn*his: own’ fingers in order to 
ascertain whether fire ‘is ‘hot. Mibveececenee Murray 
Butler. - saat Paes 

wag Me * ie, 

Good: shealth, imagination, persistency, and a 
good memory-—and of course keeping everlasting- 
ly at it—are the principal requisities for a suc- 
cessful career.—Samuel. Insull. 

Vall oa) lath ® * 

If ever there was a time, that time is now when 
the people of, America and of all the earth ought 
to feel. with increasing warrant that they are 
established in the possession of the power to do 
and dare. This process has already begun. No 
one who knows América can doubt that not for 
long will she refuse to face facts with a clean 
vision or Jack for confidence or course. —Vice- 
President Coolidge. i 

* : 7 * 

No man in this world, ever rightfully gets more 
than he. gives—Adams, ; 

* * * 

‘I believe that the public will not continue to be 
«willing. to pay the: price involved in maintaining 
0. many different railroad: companies, so many 
different terminal organizations, and. so many 
different ownerships of railroad equipment. By 
‘degrees the public will realize that it can secure 
important economies by enforcing unification and 
that in doing so it will not sacrifice anything of 
‘real value in a competitive way. There will prob- 
ably have to be a compulsory consolidation into 
a few large systems and meanwhile the terminals 
ought to be more fully consolidated and there 
ought to be speedily developed a plan for the com- 
mon ownership of freight cars—Walker D. 
Hines, former Director General of Railroads. 

* *« * 
‘I have never had time, not even five minutes, 
to be tempted to do anything against the moral 
law, the civil law, or any law whatever. If I 
were to hazard a guess as to what young people 
should do to avoid temptation, it would be to get 
‘a job and work at it so hard that temptation 
would not exist for them -—Thomas A. Edison. 

cee 


Health and long life are usually blessings of 
‘the poor, not of the rich—and, indeed if a rich 
man does not, in many things, live like a poor man, 
he will certainly be the worse for his riches—Sir 
William Temple. 





Keep On Keeping On! 


By JIMMIE HERON 














Say, you’re broke and busted 

And tired and disgusted 

And everything seems out of gear, 

And the friends that you had 
All declare that you’ re mad 

And say that you’re nutty and queer, 
As you struggle and scheme 
In unfolding the dream 

That you have put all your faith in. 
If you. set’: your own — 
With a smile on your fac 

And KEEP ON KEEPING ON! you'll win. 


Say, if business is bad; 
Don’t look glum or feel sad 
Or knock the conditions of trade. 
Ten to one, you will find, 
By adjusting your mind— 
Increasing your service and grade 
Of goods in your store 
You will profit far more 
Than the grouch that you once had been; 
So keep smiling away 
And improving each day 
And KEEP ON KEEPING ON! you'll win. 


Every failure in life, 
Every trouble and strife 

That comes to you, average man, 
Is caused by your shifting 
And heedlessly drifting 

Far off from your God-given plan; 
For the dreams of your youth 
Are all founded on truth, 

If kept from pollution of sin 
Will start your thought right 
For life’s strenuous fight, 

So KEEP ON KEEPING ON! you'll win. 


* * * 


Everybody could play if they had imagination 
enough. And play does not consist in some other 
kind of exercise, but it consists in carrying on 
the same exercise with a different spirit. 

It consists in flooding the commonplace with 
imagination. 

The trouble with most people is, not that they 
are not serious enough, but that they are too 
serious about unimportant things. Most things 
do not matter. 

There are men who can carry on great and 
important business with all the zest of a game. 
They are good losers and so they are happy win- 
ners.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

* * * 


What is the thing to be accomplished? 

What is the goal? What is the man, the 
state, the nation here for? 

Work—good, hard, honest work, will achieve 
almost any material thing in this world, and 
work may be delightful, noble, exhilarating, 
fascinating. 

Work may be full of excitement, of satisfac- 
tion, of joy, and happiness—-H. Gordon Sel- 
fridge. 

i 


A mule makes no progress when he’s kicking. 
Neither does a man.—E. H. Cummings. 





Most people will find that they can reduce 
their daily ration by one third, sometimes one- half. 


without any inconvenience whatever —Dr. J. H 
Kellogg. 
* * * 
Good resolutions are for the weak. Ii is bet. 


ter to be able to look back to a day well lived 
than ahead to a month of promises.—The Lamp. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


I was talking not long ago to a friend whose 
business had been hit rather hard during the 
recent depression. I knew things hadn’t been go- 
ing very well with him and I asked him if he had 
really been hit hard. 

“Well, no,” was his answer. “I can’t say that 
I was hit hard, if you mean by that that I have 
been knocked out. 

“I’m like the country man in New York who 
was knocked down. A stranger picked him up 
and asked, ‘Areayou hurt, my friend?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ answered the-farmer, ‘it ain’t done me 


no good.’” 
iD 


The wise man enjoys his present possessions, 
and does not waste his time wishing for some- 
thing new until he has extracted from the old all 
the joy they contain. -The bee that carries the 
most honey to the hive is not the one that flits 
from flower to flower, but the one that extracts 
from each all the sweetness it contains. 

— 


The story is told that a perspiring copy writer 
working on an Ivory soap campaign producecthis: 

The alkaline elements and vegetable fats in this 
product are blended in such a way as to secure the 
highest quality of saponification along with a speci- 
fic gravity that keeps it on top of the water, reliev- 
ing the bather of the trouble and annoyance of fish- 
ing around for it in the bottom during his ablutions. 

When this piece of copy reached the advertising 
manager, he substituted for it these two words, 
“Tt floats.” 

For which of these pieces of copy, would 
you be willing to pay the most money? 

ae, Oe 


When the world refuses to give me what I want 
when I want it, I find consolation in the thought 
that many things I used to desire are not wanted 


at all by me now. 
* * * 


Great business leaders want two kinds of asso- 
ciates: first those to whom they entrust their 
ideals ; second, those who help them make money. 
They look upon the money earners as being of a 
lower order. These they do not take into spi: itual 
partnership. They may share money with such 
associates, but they will not share their hizhest 
aspirations. The money-earners are servant: em- 
ployed to help acquire capital to be used in corty- 
ing through projects suggested by the so-called 
impractical dreamers. 


* * * 


I know a salesman who has worked for ‘out 
houses during the past year. When I meet hir he 
tells me what -was wrong with the last one that 
employed him. 
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BLSINESS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


J. -dward Meeker, Economist to the 


Library of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has written an authoritative book on the 
“Worl of the Stock Exchange.” Writien 
from ‘he inside, for the banker, the busi- 
ness van, and the student, it explaims the 
economic functions and detailed .operatsons 
of the Exchange, and contains much matersal 


never before available. By permission of 

the auihor and the Ronald Press Company, 

Publishers, “Forbes” prints, in advance of 

publication, the following excerpts from the 

chapter on “The Stock Exchange and Amer- 
ican Business.” 


force in America, and the principal eco- 

nomic factors in the life of foreign nations 
as well, makes its influence felt instantly, and 
often in advance, upon the course of the security 
prices established on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The newcomer in Wall Street is always aston- 
ished at this tremendous sensitiveness of the 
money and security markets to domestic and for- 
eign happenings present and future. Stock ex- 
change prices fluctuate as constantly and as un- 
expectedly as life itself, and possess some of the 
inevitable rhythm of progress. Not only crop 
reports and crop prospects, banking and money 
conditions, steel production, commodity prices, 
and the lurking possibilities of war, but also labor 
conditions, unemployment, strikes present or pros- 
pective, idle freight cars, business failures, inter- 
est rates, building reports, retail sales, the legis- 
lative enactments and judicial decisions of Wash- 
ington, and a thousand other events—all directly 
and profoundly affect the course of security prices 
on the Exchange. 

In addition, the stock market must reckon with 
all manner of cabled foreign news, the British 
bank statement, the progress of French taxation, 
the production of gold in the Rand, of copper in 
Spain, of tin and rubber in the Straits, the for- 
eign exchange rates and foreign exports and 
imports of this and other leading nations, and the 
decisions and strategy of the Chancellories of Eu- 
rope. 


Price in Ame every significant economic 


“All Things Flow” 


The writer once found a well-known business 
man pacing up and down his Wall Street office in 
evident anxiety. On inquiring what the trouble 
was, he was informed that “the Indian monsoon 
was not blowing well.” Failing to see the con- 
nection between the climate in India and the 
speaker’s business in securities, an explanation 
was requested, and he was told, “If the monsoon 
fails, there will be a drought in India, and the ba- 
zaars will be forced to sell silver. If oriental 
silver comes on the market, it will depreciate the 
oriental exchanges, which are founded on silver. 
This will in turn temporarily ruin the market there 
lor cheap British textiles, because it will de- 


creasc the buying power of the purchasers’ money. 
If the Lancashire district in England slows down, 
it wi‘! not buy textile machinery, and I am vitally 
interested in the stock of an American company 
making textile machinery.” Far-fetched as this 
chai: of hypotheses may seem, nevertheless al- 


most exactly this sequence of events actually 


occt.red some months afterward. It is conse- 
quen'ly natural that a leading tenet in the 
phil. sophy of Wall Street men is the old adage 
of te Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, to the ef- 
fect that “all things flow,” and that the only 
changeless feature of life is the principle of 
change itself, 


T 


‘om one standpoint, the vision of Wall Street, 
an’ the business men all over the country who do 
extcnsive business there, is as wide as the world, 
as ‘cep as the deepest mineshaft and as high as 


Security Markets Essential to 
Growth of Industry 
‘and Banking 


By J. Edward Meeker 
(Copyright, 1922, by J. Edward Meeker) 


the loftiest soaring cloud or aeroplane. And yet, 
because its inhabitants and its customers are hu- 
man beings, its viewpoint is in many ways limited 
and parochial, too. The intense stress and strain 
under which most men live there, has made them 
only too apt to credit glib assertions and super- 
ficial deductions, and to have a highly specialized 
but hazy and limited general conception of the 
vast economic forces which converge upon the 
narrow Stock Exchange floor. Men who year 
after year are cliff-dwellers in the great gray 


cafions of the New York financial district are, 
’ through force of circumstances, often unable to 
look further into the future than are the prices 
on the stock ticker. As we have seen, this amounts 
to seeing into the future some three to six months 
further than most business men do, yet of 
course the thorough-going student of practical 





© Underwood & Underwood 
View of New York Stock Exchange from the U. S. 
Sub-Treasury building, with statue of George 
Washington in the right foreground 


business economics would not wish to confine his 
attention solely to it. And as it is with the vision 
of Wall Street men, so it is too with their tem- 
perament. When ticker prices climb, they are 
joyous optimists, but the next day, when the 
ticker reports declining prices, they become sad 
and melancholy indeed. 

But if the average Wall Street man is in a hu- 
man way the victim of intense specialization and 
absorption in his own immediate environment, 
to the exclusion of a wider and deeper under- 
standing-of economic forces and tendencies, the 
same thing may be urged against the average 
American business man who judges the work of 
Wall Street only upon rumor and hearsay evi- 
dence. Manufacturers often wonder at the occa- 
sionai gyrations of their stocks in the stock 
market, and their habitual assumption that some- 
how or other the Stock Exchange itself must be 
responsible for them, is a fallacy as natural as it 
is erroneous. 

The real understanding of prices and price 
changes in our organized markets involves not*so 


much romantic mysteries or astonishing “human 
interest” stories, as a painstaking and unenliven- 
ing study of the “dismal science” of economics. 
The student must become familiar with abstract 
conceptions and much technical terminology; he 
must pore over many initially bewildering statis- 
tical tables and graphic charts; and in addition he 
must gain by equally laborious means a knowl- 
edge of many markets and marketing methods. 
In this formidable and superficially dull under- 
taking, there are no “short cuts” or simple but 
secret formulas, nor, despite the assurances of 
those philanthropic individuals who occasionally 
advertise “How to make money in the stock mar- 
ket in 10 easy lessons,” is there any royal road 
to learning. * * * * * 

Turning next to the manufacturer, we have 
seen that economic forces have favored the crea- 
tion of large-scale corporations in the industrial 
world, and that the Stock Exchange provides an 
indispensable machinery for the gradual distribu- 
tion of their securities among investors. Without 
a stock exchange which makes it possible tor 
speculators to carry the “floating supply” of a 
particular stock, and thus largely segregate and 
stabilize the risks of industry as they exert them- 
selves upon it, the manufacturer himself would 
have to sustain the risk of his company entirely 
alone, and probably have to go into the security 
business himself. In the swift and continual ex- 
pansion of American productive facilities to sup- 
ply a steadily growing domestic market and new 
and increasingly profitable foreign markets, there 
is a constant tendency for manufacturing and | 
commercial firms to expand their small and close- 
ly owned companies into large stock corporations 
with a greatly augmented industrial equipment 
and output. This healthy and desirable develop- 
ment of American manufacturing and commercial 
firms makes necessary in its initial stages addi- 
tional capital, which is mainly obtained by the 
distribution of the expanding company’s stocks 
and bonds to the speculating and investing public, 
through the free and open market provided by 
the stock exchanges. In recent years, the experi- 
ence of our manufacturers in this respect is only 
a vivid and contemporary instance of the long es- 
tablished fact, that the creation and operation of 
large units of industry invariably necessitates the 
stock corporation with its thousands of stock- 
holding partners, and the stock exchange where 
its stocks— which are only the certificates of such 
partnerships—can be readily bought and sold. 
Upon the ability of the stock exchanges—and in 
this country, particularly upon the New York 
Stock Exchange—to render stocks and bonds im- 
mediately marketable, has long depended and will 
always depend, the rate of progress and growth 
in American industry. 


A Business Barometer 


The experienced manufacturer, moreover, 
who bases his decisions upon fact rather than fan- 
cy, must have constant recourse to the statistics 
of trade and industry. Among the most valuable 
of such statistics are the current prices for the 
various classes of stocks listed on the Exchange, 
for, as has already been pointed out, these prices 
act as a barometer to general business condi- 
tions. Some keen student has said that the stock 
market tells the truth in periods of popular 
delirium—and a study of financial and economic 
conditions in the past verifies this statement. The 
huge advantage of such a service, in the world 
of business, where prices and the forces of supply 
and demand change so constantly and so swiftly, 
goes without. saying. 

A more frequently misunderstood contact of 
the Stock Exchange is that existing between it 
and the bankers. Almost all bankers are in one 
way or another investors or dealers in securities, . 
and in consequence almost every variety of bank 
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depends in considerable measure upon the opera- 
tion of the Stock Exchange. 

This fact was realized by the bankers them- 
selves with particular force during the critical 
autumn of 1914, when the Exchange was com- 
pelied to keep its doors closed for several 
tnonths, thereby halting the normal process of 
purchasing, selling, and distributing securities, and 
temporarily “freezing” many bank loans based on 
security collateral. 

The precise contact of the given banker with 
the Exchange depends of course upon the particu- 
lar type of banking in which he is engaged. We 
have seen that the savings bank is interested in 
securities as an investor. The investment bank- 
er, on the other hand, is chiefly an underwriter 
afid dealer in securities. Without a central organ- 
ized market through which to distribute the larger 
new issues and render the larger old issues always 
negotiable, his business would revert rapidly to 
conditions prevailing in the security market a cen- 
tury ago. The common commercial bank also 
has a contact with the Exchange of its own. For 
one thing, it usually holds listed securities as a 


How to “Ca 


of twenty names to the largest list in the world, 
that of the 7,000,000 registered holders of Liberty 
Bonds, which is kept in the Division of Loans and 
Currency at Washington. Closely rivaling this 
list is that of the War Risk Insurance Department, 
which has the largest addressing equipment in the 
world. 

Fifty-five thousand customers swell the lists of 
Addressograph users and their ranks are being 
increased by means of a carefully planned sales 
system, based on scientific methods. 

The incomes of their salesmen are entirely de- 
pendent on individual effort. How well the sales- 
men make their calls count, is the determining 
factor in their own financial returns. ‘They are 
paid for the sales they make, rather than for 
orders that come automatically from firms in 
their territories. 

It is the idea of the company that a good sales- 
man can average five constructive calls every 
working day. Actually the average is nearly seven 
for the total field of organization. And on file in 
the home office in Chicago may be found terse, 
yet complete, reports of every call made for years 
back. These make an ever active feeder for a 
mailing list of logical buyers, proving itself out 
daily by excellent returns. 

In the shift from the “sellers” to the “buyers” 
market this principle of insisting on certain work- 
ing requirements has shown itself of the utmost 
value. Sales control was strictly exercised despite 
the lax conditions that characterized many other 
sales organizations during the days when there 
was a “sellers” market. Addressograph salesmen 
kept strictly to their regular routine, and, as a 
result, were ready for the hard market when it 
came. Few changes were necessary, and by this 
far-sighted policy the company saved thousands of 
dollars, for it has been estimated that the train- 
ing of a salesman takes almost a year and repre- 
sents an investment of not less than two thousand 
dollars. 

The Addressograph sales department is han- 
dled on lines somewhat different from those of 
the average organization. Their avowed principle 
is—“Spend as little as possible when business is 
flush and as much as necessary when it is bad.” 

One characteristic principle is to “cash in” on 
all advertising. Prospects are not circularized 
haphazardly; and the “follow-up” is sharp and 
keen. Salesmen understand that the home office 
will circularize as many prospects as they will 
promise to call on in thirty days. No campaign 


is inaugurated with less than four circulars— 
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considerable part of its surplus, owing to their 
instant salability on the Exchange. For another, 
it often makes both time and call loans on security 
collateral. 

The economic function of such loans as well as 
their advantage to the commercial banker, have 
been touched upon in previous chapters. Nor is 
this mutually beneficial connection between com- 
mercial banking and the Stock Exchange confined 
simply to the large banks and financial institu- 
tions of Wall Street. The so-called “out-of- 
town bank”—an elastic New York expression 
which covers anything from the great banks of 
Boston, Chicago or Philadelphia to thousands of 
small banks in all parts of the nation—also are 
interested in and to a degree dependent upon the 
Stock Exchange, if not directly, then by proxy, 
since they are accustomed either to loan part of 
their surplus funds on security collateral, or else 
send them to their metropolitan correspondents 
largely for a similar purpose. There is conse- 
quently a close and necessary connection between 
banks and stock exchanges, and the fact that in 
every financial center in the world the latter are 





located close to the former arises from this jp. 
evitable link, and their common interest from the 
inherent nature of their kindred business j:; credit 
instruments of one sort or another. Rankin 
would be vastly more hazardous without 2 Stock 
Exchange, while the Exchange could not accom. 
plish its vital work of rendering its listings always 
negotiable, without the employment of credit ex. 
tended by bankers. 

The more complete and dispassionate under. 
standing of the machinery of industry, trade, and 
finance, which year by year the American public 
is obtaining, should in the end effect a consider. 
able change in public sentiment regarding the 
Stock. Exchange. With this fuller understanding 
the American public will cease to look with 
prejudice. and suspicion upon its Principal 
security market, but rather with the same legiti- 
mate touch of national pride that it feels for other 
swiftly created, yet great and efficient American 
business organizations and institutions, which the 
historian of the future will inevitably consider as 
monuments to the daring enterprise and progress 
of our race. 


sh In” On Advertising 


(Continued from page 322) 


usually they run to five or six. These are sent 
about a week apart. No circular refers to the 
previous one, the idea being that it is useless to 
talk about “by-gones.” Each circular carries a 
distinctly new line of talk; but there is no dealing 
in generalities. Each group of prospects is ap- 
pealed to from its own particular angle. 

Salesmen are requested to turn in the names of 
those they wish to have circularized, and they 
must make by personal check a payment at the 
rate of ten cents for each name on the list. If 
the salesman calls on each person in the submitted 
list during the month, his check is returned. This 
circularization has been found to greatly diminish 
the number of calls necessary to make a sale, 
because the prospect is educated before the sales- 
man arrives. Moreover, it cuts the cost of secur- 
ing the order and enables the salesman to cover 
far more ground. 


Selling Through the Eye 


New salesmen are not put on the road, even 
after they have measured up to the necessary 
requirements, until they have completed a five 
weeks’ course in selling. Selling through the eye 
is strongly stressed. All salesmen are required to 
carry the hand model of the Addressograph. After 
the prospect has been given a personal demonstra- 
tion of the machine he is better prepared to give 
an order specifying the size and style of equipment 
best suited to his needs. Acting on the principle 
that he will want to see it anyway before he buys, 
this first-call demonstration reduces by from two- 
thirds to three-quarters the number of calls that 
would ordinarily be necessary. 

The inauguration of sales contests has also 
proved to be a great factor in-stimulating Address- 
ograph sales. The 1920 “Hundred Club” contest 
was unique. Instead of holding the meeting at 
Addressograph headquarters in Chicago, winning 
salesmen and their wives went to Bermuda. The 
psychology proved excellent—it doubled the inter- 
est; not only the company, but also the salesmen’s 
wives were spurring them on to victory. 

One of the unusual 1921 sales contests was the 
“Team-work” contest. A high-quota man in the 
East had for his partner a low-quota man in the 
West. Each team worked to surpass every other 
team in the organization. Prizes amounting to 
several thousand dollars, including a ‘Weekly 
Lap” prize and a “Secret Week” prize, and many 
other special prizes for individual sales efforts 
raised the interest in this contest to fever heat. 





Each salesman exchanged letters, telegrams, and 
telephone messages with his partner; and an in- 
creased spirit of team-work, not only for this 
contest, but for all time to come, was aroused to 
the great benefit of the organization as a whole, 
to say nothing of the immediate favorable effect 
on the 1921 sales volume. 

The “Hundred Club” is a constant spur to sales 

effort. Each salesman has a definite quota, based 
on his selling ability and the extent of his district. 
If he equals or exceeds his regular quota, he auto- 
matically becomes a member of the “Hundred 
Club.” 
_ The men are kept in touch with sales happen- 
ings by means of a special publication called “The 
Addressographer,” which is published twice a 
month and contains a quota board showing the 
standing of each salesman. It contains news of 
sales leaders and offers valuable selling sugges- 
tions. Among other things the attention of sales- 
men is called to the fact that a one-time sale is 
not a finished transaction, as success in selling is 
demonstrated by resales to the same customers. 
Another publication to help Addressograph own- 
ers—‘“Users’ News”—also furnishes Addresso- 
graph salesmen constructive detailed information 
by printing articles describing how users are mak- 
ing money through the installation of the Address- 
ograph. ‘“Tips’”—another sales stimulant—is a 
small sheet that comes to the members of the sales 
force every Monday morning and is composed of 
a series of terse but intelligent tips on where they 
may profitably look tor tuture orders. 

With money as tight as it has been, it is obvious 
that the organization that exceeds its last year’s 
sales is putting forth intense constructive effort. 
It is acknowledged by practically every type of or- 
ganization that where the sales total approxi:nates 
or exceeds that of last year it has been accom- 
plished by a larger number of individual sales, as 
each transaction is ot smaller volume. 

The‘ 1921 sales of the Addressograph Company 
approximately equaled those of 1920. But tle 
method contains no mystery. Selling success is 
about 95 per cent. hard work. Addressograph 
salesmen have averaged about two more calls a 
day than they did last year. That accounts for 
the volume. To quote the company’s slogan: 
“The way to get business is to go out after it”— 
to work harder and expend more persistent effort! 
When business comes without asking salesmen are 
inclined to let up a littlke—to make less strenuous 
efforts. But that is not the condition to-day. 

To-day, the slogam of success is MORE WORK. 
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Why Foreign Currency Inflation Hurts Us 


LL of us have an interest in the currency 
A inflation which prevails almost throughout 

Continental Europe. The industries in 
which we are engaged, and the business houses 
with which we are connected are affected by it; 
and the question whether we realize it or not does 
not alter the case. 

The currency inflation touches us by diminish- 
ing the buying power of European nations, and 
thereby tending to reduce our export trade. Of 
course, only about 7 or 8 per cent. of the total 
sales of American industries are made to foreign 
customers. But this ratio is no measure of the 
importance of our international trade. Instead of 
influencing our prosperity to the extent of only 
such a@gratio, foreign business probably has an 
influence amounting to a fifth or a fourth. 

Our copper mining industry, for instance, is 
struggling to extricate itself from the post-bellum 
depression; and if Germany should again become 
as large a copper consumer as she was before the 
war, the revival of that industry would be much 
stimulated. But German purchasing power is, 
for the time being at least, reduced almost to the 
vanishing point by currency inflation and other 
factors. It is worth while, therefore, to take a 
bird’s eye view of the causes, the processes, and 
the consequences of such inflation. In doing so 
we may well adhere to a purely practical attitude 
and make it our principal purpose to see how cur- 
rency disorders are affecting American business 
now, and how they are likely to influence it in 
the future. 


What Is the Cure? 


The causes may be summarized in a single word 
—war. By way of paying the war cost, or the 
business and personal costs brought on by the 
war, practically every nation in the world issued 
large amounts of paper money. War is so ex- 
pensive that it cannot be paid for out of the cur- 
rent earnings of the people; credits have to be 
extensively employed. One of the simplest and 
easiest forms of government borrowing is the 
printing of paper money. Even here in the 
United States the amount of paper money out- 
standing was increased about 300 per cent. The 
wealthier nations provided gold reserves enough 
to prevent their paper from depreciating much, 
but the poorer nations could not do so. And all 
printed the paper money, ,whether they could 
maintain and protect its value or not. Practically 
every great war in the world’s history has been 
partly paid for in this way. 

Whether currency inflation can be cured or 
not depends mostly upon the producing capacity 
of the given nation, and upon the degree of infla- 
tion. After the Civil War, for example, the 
cure was applied through the resumption of specie 
payments and the complete restoration of the 
value of the paper dollar to parity with gold. But 
the tendency always is for inflation to become 
worse and worse until it gets beyond the power 
of the given nation to do anything but repudiate 
the currency. That we avoided this calamity 
after the Civil War was due mainly to the phe- 
nomenal increase in the output of our farms 
and factories; to such prosperous world conditions 
that we were able to sell these products at good 
prices; and to our consequent ability to buy or 
provide the gold with which to restore the. value 
of our paper money. But for these fortunate 
cumstances the American dollar would presum- 
ibly have gone the way of the French assignats, 
the Continental currency, and the Russian ruble. 

The present situation and the outlook can 
best be made plain by setting down in their natu- 
ral order the successive steps or stages through 
which a nation ordinarily passes during the whole 
history of a period of acute currency inflation. In 
this way one can visualize the nature of the finan- 
cal disease, the symptoms of repudiation or re- 
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The Ten Stages of Paper Money 
Inflation—Collapse— 
Then What? 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


covery, and the probabilities as to how our future 
trade will be influenced. Let us then roughly 
define these stages in accordance with the world’s 
experience for centuries past. The disease itself 
is very well known to economists and statesmen ; 
and the reason that it is neither prevented nor 
promptly cured is principally that the fiscal poli- 
cies of nations are determined rather by popular 
sentiment and prejudice than by the tested and 
reliable rules of economy. It is seldom indeed that 
the people of any country acknowledge the appli- 
cability of science to monetary and fiscal ques- 
tions. The succession, however, is almost always 
about as follows: 


1—Paper Money Stimulant: An issue of 
paper money not secured by coin is almost 
always in the first instance quite stimulating to 
trade and prosperity. The government uses the 
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Repudiation—Then What? 


ANY of us are waiting fearfully, 

with our fingers in our ears, like the 
old-folks on an unrestricted Fourth of July, 
for the explosion in Europe. Something will 
have to blow up soon, we think—and then 
what? What will happen when inflated for- 
eign currencies reach the bursting point—and 
burst? Paul Clay says better times will come 
after repudiation. He writes: “The final 
collapse of an over-extended money system 
always brings comparative prosperity at once. 
France became prosperous as soon as the 
laws for enforcing the circulation of assig- 
nats were repealed; Japan entered a long era 
of prosperity after 1886, when the irredeem- 
able paper notes became exchangeable for 
silver; Argentina entered into a boom shortly 
after the monetary reform of 1899; and, fol- 
lowing the repeal, on November 1, 1896, of 
the Sherman silver purchase act, our own 
foreign trade expanded by leaps and bounds.” 








money to pay its debts; the merchants and others 
who have supplied provisions and munitions to 
the government are thus reimbursed, and they in 
turn spend more freely. Thus the public is con- 
vinced at the very beginning of the experiment 
that currency inflation is a blessing. 

2.—Money Intoxication: But when a govern- 
ment once begins issuing unsecured paper money, 
there is usually no way to stop. Prices quickly 
rise enough so that trade absorbs all the new 
money; employers and employees find it easier 
to increase their charges than to increase their 
production or efforts; the universal shortage of 
savings and thrift is mistaken for a shortage of 
money; the people demand additional currency 
issues; and the government, for lack of sufficient 
revenues to cover the rising expenses, is inclined 
to print more money with which to pay its bills. 

3—Price Rise Unlimited: The more money 
such a government prints, the more impossible 
it becomes to collect taxes enough to pay its 
expenses, and the more necessary it becomes to 
print money in still larger amounts. The more 
of such money there is, the less it is worth and 
the less it will buy. Consequently, prices go up 
without any limit and in spite of all the penal 
laws intended to force merchants and farmers to 
accept the paper money at legal valuations. Dur- 
ing the French revolution, the price of a pair of 
shoes rose to 7,500 francs; and in our country in 
1778, the price of a yard of broadcloth in Conti- 
nental currency rose to $400. 

4—Fortunes Destroyed: This unlimited rise 
in prices wipes out and destroys all sorts of ac- 
cumulated fortunes held in the form of stocks, 
notes, mortgages, or any sort of money equiva- 


lents. Every kind of security or obligation 
payable in money loses its value because the 
money has lost its value. If an American million- 
aire had, before the war, paid $1,000,000 in gold 
for the best gilt-edged German government 
bonds, his income therefrom at the present time, 
when converted into dollars at the current rate 
of exchange, would be entirely insufficient to 
pay the wages of his gardner. 

5.—Commerce Strangled: After the inflation 
has gone far, commerce and production are 
strangled, because nobody wants the money for 
which goods must legally be sold. Farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers refuse to sell un- 
less they can be paid in foreign coin or receive 
a high enough price so that they can instantly 
turn the paper money into other goods or coin 
having a value at least as great as what they sold. 
Coin at such times is always scarce and mostly 
hidden, and business is halted for lack of a 
medium in which to pay. 

6.—Influx of Foreign Coins: People feel, un- 
der these circumstances, quite willing to pay 


- almost any price for foreign gold and silver 


coins because they reason that their paper money 
will mean nothing but loss anyway. Hence any 
country subject to this disease fills up with fore- 
ign coins. In 1796, when the assignats were out- 
lawed, France was found to be full of such 
coins; and in our own country, after the Revo- 
lution, the Spanish silver dollar was the principal 
medium of exchange. The people of Central 
European countries are buying foreign coins 
to-day as fast as they, can. 

7.—Protracted Depression: The trade and in- 
dustry of an inflationist country is almost always 
subjected to a prolonged business depression; 
but the latter terminates pretty promptly upon 
the establishment of any sound currency system. 
Owing to the fact that prices always rise so fast 
that people have not money enough to pay for 
the necessities of life, there is a persistent 
popular impression that more money is needed 
and should be printed. Consequently it takes 
the people a long time to learn that too much 
paper money is the cause of the evil; and, mrore- 
over, governments of inflationist nations are 
usually too weak to be able to collect taxes and 
revenues enough to obviate the necessity for 
issuing more money. Hence the inflation and 
the trade depression have to continue going 
from bad to worse until the people recover 
from the more-money delusion, and until the 
government attains strength enough to pay its 
expenses out of revenues. 


Demand for Reform 


8.—Automatic Cure: The cure is applied in 
all extreme cases, not through the wisdom of 
man, but through a surfeit of folly and hardship. 
When poverty persists in the face of a surfeit 
of money, the wiping out of great fortunes and 
the humiliation of the rich; when foreign trade 
has been nearly destroyed for lack of sound 
money; and when the once-loved paper money 
itself has become an object of contempt and 
shame—currency reform springs from the uni- 
versal demand. 

9.—Repudiation Inevitable: Under such cir- 
cumstances as existed in our country after the 
Revolution; in France in 1796; in Russia in 1827; 
in Argentina in 1867; and in most European 
countries to-day, some kind or degree of repu- 
diation is practically inevitable. Germany and 
the Germans, for example, could not possibly 
pay their public and private debts in marks 
worth 23.8 cents in gold during the next 500 years. 
The interest alone, if it had to be paid, in gold 
marks, would be ruinous. Public and private 
indebtedness during inflation periods always 
rises to fabulous nominal sums, because of the 
cheapness of the money. Hence the rule is that 
complete or partial repudiation occurs; and the 
restoration of a deflated paper currency to par 
is a remarkable exception to be accounted for 
by especially fortunate circumstances. 


10.—Collapse Means Prosperity: The final 
collapse of an over-extended paper money sys- 
tem almost always brings comparative prosperity 
at once. France became prosperous as soon as 
the laws for enforcing the circulation of assig- 
nats were repealed; Japan entered upon a long 
era of prosperity after 1886, when the irredeem- 
able paper notes became exchangeable for silver ; 
Argentina entered into a boom shortly after 
the monetary reform of 1899; and, following 
the repeal, on November 1, 1896, of the Sherman 
silver purchase act, our own foreign trade ex- 
panded by leaps and bounds. : 
Such are the ten stages or steps through which 

(Continued on page 342) 





















Why is it some concerns have been 
able to maintain—yes, even increase 
—sales in spite of general depression? 


You'll find the answer—the secret of sales 
volume in times like these—in the recent 
Babson Booklet. It will give you an entirely 
new angle on your sales problem, will start 
you toward entireiy new markets, will sug- 
gest ways of getting twice the business from 
your present field. 


It will doubtless increase the efficiency of 
your sales and advertising dollar—10% to 30%! 


INCREASING SALES—FREE . 


A request on your letterhead will bring this 
remarkable little booklet and Special Report 
—gratis. Tear out the MEMO—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet 035 
Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 








Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
ization of Its 
The Largest Ongantontion of Character 
PT Clip Off Here Min 


MEMO &encasy 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send a 
copy of Booklet 035 

“Increasing Sales in 1922” 
and special report—gratis. 
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HE attention of investors is 
directed to the securities of 


Standard Gas and Electric Co. 


an 
Northern States Power Co. 


The Bonds, Notes and Stocks 
of these large companies are 
widely held and have a record 
of marked stability and satis- 
factory returns. 

Their forthcoming annual re- 
ports will be found exception- 
ally interesting. Copies will be 
mailed on request. 


Ask for Booklets F.M.-17 and 25 
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The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, in a statement, declares that the 
attacks of the agricultural bloc in Con- 
gress upon the administration of the 
Federal Reserve system and the effort 
to obtain special legislative recognition 
for the farmer’s interests in the person- 
nel of the Federal Reserve Board 
constitute a grave menace to the ser- 
vices of the system, and in consequence 
are a menace to the country’s welfare. 
“While there is validity in the conten- 
tion of the farmers that the operation of 
economic forces at present reacts un- 
favorably on their position,” says the 
bank, “it is clear that the course now 
being pursued in Congress will not only 
fail to alleviate the adverse situation 
but will render it more complex and 
difficult of correction. Any attempt in 
contravention of economic laws, in this 
case as regards money and credit in 
relation to the agriculturists, to secure 
the advantage of special interests must 
inevitably arouse false hopes and delay 
necessary readjustments in accordance 
with sound economic principles.” 

Walker D. Hines, former Director 
General of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, testifying before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, expressed the 
opinion that railroad earnings were too 
low to allow general reduction of 
freight charges and that business activ- 
ity would not be stimulated by such 
a step. “We must all admit railroad 
rates are high now,” said Mr. Hines, 
“but in my opinion current business de- 
pression is not due to that fact, but to 
conditions that are fundamental and 
world-wide. Chiefly, it is the effort of 
people to get to a normal adjustment 
after the strain of the great war.” 


Europe Adjusting Itself 


“It is generally accepted that the Eu- 
ropean economic situation is gradually 
adjusting itself and becoming a little 
more stable,” declares Herbert Hoover. 
“Until definite policies are adopted re- 
garding German reparations and other 
important economic matters are set- 
tled,” he continued, “it will be too early 
to make a prophecy as to how conditions 
will affect our trade for 1922. Europe 
should be able to purchase as much this 
year as she has in the last year. One 
great difficulty is the fact that she is 
not able to sell us any great quantity 
of goods and must, therefore, be car- 
ried to a large extent on credit.” 

That Lenin is more receptive to cap- 
italism as a means of rebuilding Rus- 
sia, and that as a result the way may be 
opened for American business men to 
do business in Russia, was asserted by 
Philip Norton, who has just returned 
from Moscow and Petrograd. “I do not 
come from my trip through Russia with 
any hope for immediate large business,” 
said Mr. Norton, “but I do have the 
conviction that the business men of 
America will, in the not distant future, 
be able to do real business there. The 
Russian policy of our Government is 
correct, as I see the situation. This 
policy, however, makes it impossible for 
us to have a Government bureau in 


where other nations have 


Moscow, 
complete establishments with large 
Staffs.” 


Cuba “Coming Back” 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, who 
made an investigation of conditions in 
Cuba, said on his return that for a 
country which was over-prosperous and 
then was plunged to the brink of an 
economic crisis almost over-night Cuba 
has staged a remarkable recovery. 
“Of course, there is no boom in Cuba,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, “There is still a 
considerable gap between the price re- 


‘ceived by labor and the price for the 


necessities of life, but this gap is clos- 
ing, and it is my belief that within a 
few months equilibrium must be recov- 
ered.” 2 

No tariff bill will build a foundation 
for prosperity unless it provides an 
American valuation basis to “remedy the 
hole in our present laws which the 
fluctuations in foreign exchange have 
torn in it,’ Charles M. Schwab de- 
clared before the tariff convention of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. “We have American standards 
in everything but our tariff. To-day, in 
my opinion, the hour has come when we 
should put American standards in our 
tariff laws. The simple and effective 
way of doing this is by substituting 
American standards of value for the 
present archaic standards of foreign 
values.” 

In reply to some of the arguments 
advanced in favor of the American 
valuation plan by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders issued a statement which says, 
in part, “American valuation, by prac- 
tically prohibiting the importation of 
foreign goods will increase prices of 
domestic goods and give a small group 
of American manufacturers a virtual 
monopoly. It will be in their power to 
raise wholesale prices, and that will 
in turn make the duty on importations 
excessive, since American valuation 
bases the duty, not on the foreign pur- 
chase price, but on the estimated value 
of comparable articles in the American 
wholesale markets. American valuation 
will put an end to America’s foreign 
commerce.” 


Expects Improvement 


“The gross volume of business in this 
country is in a way to undergo substan- 
tial increases during the present year,” 
‘says Eugene Meyer, Director of the 
War Finance Corporation, “and in that 
fact lies a fundamental basis for hope- 
fulness in the railroad situation and in 
those businesses which depend upon the 
condition of the railroad industry as a 
whole. I would not overestimate the fa- 
vorable factors in the situation, with 
agriculture still in a condition of gen- 
eral depression and only just beginning 
to emerge from its troubles; but we 
can, I believe, look forward with con- 
fidence to steadily improving business 
conditions, with some temporary dis- 
appointments and the usually tempo- 
rary reactions.” 


Your Incom: 


Tax Stateme:t 
requires that you keep very 
careful record of all incc re- 
ceived, taxes paid, etc. ch a 
record can be kept in a mo ¢ con. 


venient way by the use our 
specially prepared loose-leai ‘older, 
which contains detachable -eets 
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about all income producing: prop. 
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The preparation of your 1 tax 
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ance of such a record for 
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The Future of 
OIL 


A carefully com- 
piled analysis of 
the Oil Industry, 
indicating that 
Petroleum prices 
should move up- 
ward during the 
next decade. 


Send for 
Circular M-16 
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What is the 


dividend record? 


HE chance of continuance of 

a dividend on any stock may 
be more accurately determined if 
one is familiar with the dividend 
record over a period of years. 
Past performance is a reliab‘e 
guide, in most cases. 


The Investor’s 
Pocket Manual 


is a handy 272-page book that 
gives dividend tecords and high 
and low prices over a period 
years for practically every Am 
ican railroad, industrial and m 
ing corporation. In addition, 
gives other valuable statistics f 
the trading public. 


Call, telephone or write nearest off 
for your free copy of booklet KX4 
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New Edition Ready 


“F've Practical Methods 
of Operating in the 
Stock Market” 


An interesting and instructive 
new booklet which should 
prove helpful to both invest- 
ors and traders. Now in its 
third printing. Representa- 
tive chapters treat on 


Methods for Investors 
Buying & Selling Zones 
Averaging 

Studies in Market Technique . 
The Out-of-Town Investor 


This original booklet cannot 
be obtained from any other 
source. 


Copy sent free on 
request for C-23. 


SEXSMITH. 


“AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty St., New York 
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“TIDAL SWINGS 


of the 


STOCK MARKET” 


A 113-page cloth-bound 
book, brimful with 
practical information on 
the swings and cycles of 
stock market prices. 


Contains a complete, il- 
lustrated chart, show- 
ing swings of the stock 
market for 16 years. 


Complimentary copy furnished 
while limited supply lasts. 


Ask for F-193 
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more, 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


February Reaction Should Furnish. Opportunity 
for Those Who Have Been Waiting to Buy 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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T HE. average value per acre of the ten 
crops which represent nine-tenths of 
the value of farm products, dropped from 
$35.74 per acre in 1919 to $14.52 per acre 
in 1921, or 59 per cent., according to the 
Federal Bureau of Markets. This decline 
in value is the greatest on record. 

The situation portrayed by the above con- 
cise statistics is the most serious with 
which general business and the stock mar- 
ket has to contend. But, as serious as it 
is, one must admit that it is a consequence 
of developments in a year that is past, and 
that the outcome of the new crop year may 
change the situation very decidedly for the 
better. At least, the stock market seems 
to regard the impoverished state of the 
farmer, along with the dreary earnings 
statements of industrial concerns, such as 
Armour & Co., Cuba Cane Sugar, and In- 
ternational Paper, now being published, as 
something that applies mainly to the past— 
water that has gone over the mill. 

Wheat has turned upward in the futures 
market, and cotton is expected to follow. 
There is the prospect of a small farm 
carry-over; and Secretary Hoover has re- 
cently declared that Europe needs large 
quantities of our grain and cotton, the 
amounts to be taken depending largely on 
ability to purchase. Sterling, getting well 
above $4.25, seems to be headed for the 
$4.50 level. And Wall Street, putting two 
and two together and working away ahead 
of time, sees the agricultural community 
enjoying renewed prosperity and general 
business on the leeward tack again. 

Here are some other significant statistics. 
On December 31, according to the “Com- 
mercial Bulletin’s’ annual canvass, the 
country’s wool stock was 113,272,337 
pounds, against 275,707,481 at the end of 
1920. There are many other commodities 
the supply of which has been quite as 
sharply curtailed. For instance, latest fig- 
ures as to stocks on hand, consumption, and 
production indicate that in the sugar in- 
dustry, where conditions were quite as bad 
as in rubber and much worse than in cop- 
per, a seemingly disastrous situation is 
working out favorably and that a condi- 
tion approaching normal will be restored 
by the end of the current year. 

It is known that in many cases the rail- 
roads are short of supplies; the big public 
utility companies, with their earnings on 
the mend, are coming back into the market 
for all sorts of materials and supplies 
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which they were unable to purchase a year 
or so ago, and there are many industrial 
plants whose inventories have been so de- 
pleted that any substantial improvement 
would necessitate hurried replenishing of 


' stocks. 


In other words, putting the best possi- 
ble face on things, there is, as an offset to 
diminished farm buying power and the low 
current rate of earnings in a number of 
industries, an actual understocked con- 
dition in many industries and in many lines 
of business. In past periods of depression 
hand-to-mouth buying long persisted in has 
quite often resulted in a temporary rever- 
sion of sentiment and a sharp but short- 
lived boom. Clinging to the belief that 
there can be no real, lasting prosperity ex- 
cept that which starts with the farm, the 
best that may be hoped for before the fall 
of 1922 is a “technical” recovery in busi- 
ness. Of course, this recovery would be 
helped greatly by an advance in the prices 
of farm products, and such an advance ap- 
pears to be getting under way. 

February is generally a month of re- 
action in the stock market, after a January 
rise. It must be frankly admitted that the 
writer’s predictions of a substantial re- 
action toward the close of last year were 
not borne out. The market that has 
moved forward in wave after wave of buy- 
ing ever since last October has suffered 
very little from reactions. Whether or 
not there is a substantial February reaction, 
it must also be admitted that stocks are 
still cheap. The chart makes that clear 

Many stocks which are attractive for a 
long pull are up very little from their lows. 
Such issues are Central Leather, U. S. 
Rubber, American Sugar, and the common 
and preferred stocks of American Agri- 
cultural Chemical, International Agricul- 
tural, and Virginia-Carolina Chemical. 
The low-priced rails, such as Rock Island, 
Kansas City Southern, St. Louis-San Fran- 


_ cisco, St. Louis & Southwestern, and Texas 


& Pacific have advanced very little since 
last summer. 

And there are a number of special is- 
sues, such as the following, which on ac- 
count ef good earnings and assured 
dividends may be expected to continued to 
respond to the broad investment demand: 
Endicott-Johnson, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, American Tobacco, National Biscuit, 
Dry Goods, Studebaker, Public Service of 
New Jersey, and North American. 
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It is not a man’s income 
so much as his ability to 
conserve a part of his earnings 
and increase it by careful in- 
vesting that spells success. 

The development of odd 


lot and partial payment 
purchases of securities enable 
the investor to purchase good 
issues without waiting until he 
has accumulated a compara- 
tively large sum. 


Our interesting free book- 
let describing the terms 
and benefits of our payment ar- 
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How does the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 differ 
from the previous | Wéers these and 
Act? jmany other 
a perplexing tax 
questions con- 
fronting the in- 
vestor. 


OUR 64-page 
tax booklet ans- 


What exceptions are 
there to the rule that 


losses in stocks and |{Italso contains 


bonds are deductible? |@ surtax table 

and a handy 
What is “fair market” eee ae ; 
value? es on securities. 
What about securities — f = 
acquired by gift or -@ 
bequest? Send for F.96 
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What is a liquidation or pull 
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Are cash dividends, 
stock dividends, scrip certificates, 
stock rights taxable? 





How are gains and losses figured 
on short sales? 
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Develop Your 


Private Wire System to All Offiees 
Business and 
Export Trade 


C} in Canada 
If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical preblem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Windsor Street Station Montreal 
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Stock Options 


Offer fog money-making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is 
limited to their first cost. 


Devestieens e advantages 
of this ‘eitabie method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOX8 Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Phone Barclay 5216 

















— 


Raynor, 
Nicholas & Truesdell 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 


42, Broadway New York 
Phone Broad 4183 


“Bottom of the Trough” 
text of speech, ag! members of the N. Y. 
Credit Men’s Assn., by Prof. Seligman (Eco- 
nomies and Finance, "Columbla University). 


Bethlehem Steel 
analysis latest earnings report. 


Middle States Oil 
details of stock exchange basis, Imperial Oil, 
Texas Chief, Dominion Oil, etc. 
United Fruit—Radio—Col. Graph. 
Balt.&O.—Reading—Bost.&Mon. 


The Wall Street Digest 
The above, and other important current hap- 
penings, treated in this unique publication, 
along with a — < of opinions by leading 
brokerage firms and the press. Worthwhile— 
something different from the usual market let- 
ter—No obligation. 


Ask for F-54 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
30 E. 42d St. Phone Vanderbilt 6671 
Private Wires connecting 
Branch Offices in 
Scranto 


m, Warren, Bradford, Franklin, 

Wilkesbarre — usville, —— Pa. 
im: 

Albany, 2, ag — 

















Dull Moments 


Bull Market 


frequently occur after prices have 
advanced continuously for a few 
weeks; temporary reactions take 
place; then follows a general ad- 
vance; we are passing through 
such a period at the present time. 
The far-sighted investor and trader 
who takes advantage of such 
market opportunities, profits, pro- 
vided he is conversant with actual 
security values. 


«* Fortnightly Investment Guide ”’ contains 
important facts concerning— 


ony rod ee States Oil 
Allied on & Chem. x es Cane Sugar 


Sent free on request 


LIBBY & COMPANY 


STOCKS and BONDS 


55 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 9847 
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Prospective Dividends 


UITE often good earnings are not 

generally recognized until they find 
expression in dividend payments. When 
a stock is selling at comparatively low 
prices and paying nothing, there seems 
to be something unreal in good earn- 
ings statements. In the railroad list 
there are some very attractive preferred 
stocks which have excellent prospects 
of paying dividends within the next year 
or two. Here is a list of the best of 
them: 

Price 


Missouri Pacific pfd 

Missouri K. & Tex. pfd (new). 
St. Louis & San Fran. pfd 
St. Louis & Southwest. pfd 


Watch Reading 


Don’t forget that when speculative 
attention turns to the rails Reading is 
likely to get started on one of its 
traditional moves. There are reasons 
aplenty. 


Canning Business Better 


Stocks that have moved upward in 
recent market sessions have, with the 
exception of a few erratic specialties, 
been those that have shown earnings 
sufficient to cover dividends with a good 
margin. The moves in American Ice, 
Studebaker, American Locomotive, and 
Associated Dry Goods, for example, have 
all been predicated on good earnings. 
If California Packing’s earnings state- 
ment for the year ending Feb. 28, 1922, 
comes up to expectations, this stock 
should join in the advance of the semi- 
investment issues. At current quota- 
tions the yield is about 8.6 per cent., 
against 7.4 per cent. for Ice; 7.6 per 
cent. for Studebaker; 5.6 per cent. for 
Locomotive, and 7.3 per cent. for Dry 
Goods. California Packing benefited by 
last year’s short-lived cotton boom in 
the South—its best market—and, with 
the aid of improvement in other quar- 
ters, was able to dispose of its carry- 
over from 1920 and the greater part 
of its 1921 pack at a profit. An impor- 
tant speculative consideration is the 
fact that the stock has never been dis- 
tributed. 


High Yield 


American Tobacco, paying $12 a share 
and earning around $17 in 1921, is now 
selling on a 9 per cent. basis. The 
tobacco industry has maintained re- 
markably steady earnings throughout 
good and bad times. A 7% to 8 per 
cent. basis would seem to be justified 
for this stock. 


Coming Back 


Chandler Motor has advanced 15 
points or more since the annual motor 
show. The reason is mainly a perfected 
model which has eliminated the troubles 
responsible for the sharp drop in sales 
last year. Those who have had much to 
do with past movements in the stock 
are enthusiastic over the prospects for 
the new car, and large sales at both 
the New York and Chicago motor shows 
have served to confirm preliminary 
estimates of 1922 sales possibilities. In 
addition to the improved product, there 
are other considerations back of the 
move in Chandler. Consolidation with 
the Cleveland Automobile Co., a closely 
allied corporation, is being discussed. 
The Cleveland car, a lighter and lower- 
priced product than the Chandler, will, 
it is believed, be slightly remodeled and 
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renamed the Chandler “light six,” if 
the consolidation goes through. With 
these developments to work with, the 
speculative outlook for Chandler stock 
is more promising than for several 
months past. 


Out of Line 


Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. preferred, 
selling at a price to yield fully 74% per 
cent.—that is, on practically the same 
basis as such common stocks as Stude- 
baker, American Ice, and Associated 
Dry Goods—is plainly out of line. There 
is only $30,000,000 of this stock out- 
standing, and it has preference over the 
old preferred stock. That its dividend 
may be regarded as reasonably safe 
is evidenced by the earnings statement 
for 1921 which shows dividends for the 
common stocks covered with good mar- 
gin. The chief criticism of the stock 
has been that it is “unseasoned.” But, 
although it is a comparatively new issue, 
it must be remembered that, coming 
ahead of all other capitalization, it has 
practically taken the place formerly 
occupied by the original $30,000,000 
stock, of which half was preferred and 
half common. If the demand for invest- 
ments continues, there can be little 
doubt that it will: eventually move 
sharply upward. 


Good Earnings 


Endicott-Johnson, which earned its 
dividend more than twice over in 1921, 
still looks very attractive as a semi- 
investment with very good speculative 
possibilities. 


Erie Stockholders Read! 


Says a Stock Exchange house which 
is well-informed on the railroad stocks: 
“The lowest price of Erie common since 
1877 has upset Erie bond and stock- 
holders, supplemented by disquieting 
rumors. There are facts and figures, 


however, worth consideration, of a , 


character to maintain faith in Erie, cer- 
tainly at current prices, admitting its 
situation is weak. Thanks to its ‘rich 
relative,’ the Pennsylvania Coal Co. (of 
which no official information has ever 
been vouchsafed), Erie in 1921 earned 
charges and sinking fund requirements 
in full, which the New Haven and St. 
Paul did not. Last year Erie is esti- 
mated to have received about $8,000,- 
000 in dividend income (the bulk pre- 
sumably from the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co.), compared with $3,842,942 in 1920, 
and $17,217,790 in the four years, 1916- 
19. * * * Control of Erie (the prior 
and general lien bonds vote) is selling 
at $28,600,000—for an eastern trunk line, 
with ownership of a mile of waterfront 
opposite New York City. While it is 
early to cheer, may it not be that the 
coal company has pulled Erie through 
its doubtful period and the railroad in 
1922 will earn its own way?” 


Back to Mexico 


After a suspension of 10 years, 
Southern Pacific’s Mexican lines are 
gradually resuming operations. The 
first step was the opening of the line 
to Tepic, State of Nayasit, on Feb. 4, 
and it is expected that through service 
between California and Mexico City 
will soon be resumed. The importance 
of this news will be realized when it is 
remembered that Southern Pacific’s in- 
vestment in Mexico now stands at close 
to $75,000,000, and that its Mexican sub- 
sidary has a total mileage of 1,240. 








Money Can be Made 


in Wall Street 
by the Judicious Investor and Trader 


Successful market oper. 
ators keep posted on 
Financial, Political and 
Economic Conditions 


The 
Blue Book 


Supplement 
for 
Investors & Traders 
not alone reviews price 
affecting conditions but 
gives statistics, rep: or 

analyses and late 
available information ¢ on 
securities of current in- 
terest. 

This issue contains a 
chart of 


15 Selected 
Low Prices Stocks 


Our Consistent 
Savings Plan 
offers unusual advan- 
tages to the investor and 
trader, permitting him 
to take advantage of 
market conditions, allow- 
ing him to pay for se- 
curities on terms to 
meet his convenience. 
Call, Phone or Write for Fay of 
‘The Blue Book F-21” 
It uu prove interesting and 


enlightening 
om 


Stock Exchange of New York, 


40 Exchange Place 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bidg., Broadway & 42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















30 Broad St. 








International 


Mercantile Marine 


now in the foreground of 
interest because of the 
prospective shipping sub- 
sidy, described with ref- 
erence to current legisla- 
tion in our letter F.-455. 


WALTER J. SCHMIDT 


& Co. 


319 Fifth Ave. 
New York 




















Davison 


Chemical 


Our current 
Financial Review 
gives a general outline of the 
activities of this company—one 


of the leaders in the manufac- 
ture and sale of sulphuric acid 
—including its history since in- 
corporation. 


Gratis on request for “F.S.-64” 


THOS: COWLEY & [0 


Stocks and Bonds 


115 Broadway New York 


Telephone Rector $150 
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N a rising stock market nearly all of the 

several hundred stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange advance in 
price. Some have extensive rises; others 
very slight ones. The logical thing to do, 
therefore, is to make an effort to select 
stocks with greatest possibilities of appre- 
ciation and a minimum or risk. Such a se- 
lection can be confined to, say, a dozen 
stocks; all others should be disregarded. 

Those who buy stocks for investment or 
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Picking Stocks for the Rise 


A Seiection of Speculative Issues Based on Relative 
Resistance During Declines 


By Joseph D. Goodman 
Of Newburger, Henderson & Loeb 


chemicals (except Davison), shipping, 
agricultural or farming. The competition 
in all these lines is likely to be too severe 
and the demand not urgent enough to 
permit of large profits. 

The groups remaining for consideration 
are: equipments, building stocks, railroads, 
public utilities, mining, steels, oils, to- 
baccos, electrics, chain stores, specialties. 

The equipment stocks appear to.offer the 
best opportunities. On the best authority 











STOCKS THAT RESISTED DECLINE 


Annual Low Points of Decline Advance 
(Fractions Ignored) from 

Div- Dec. May Aug. ‘Lowest Present 
idend Name of Stock 1920 1921 1921 Point Price 

$ 6.00 American Locomotive ........ 74 73 82 9 107 
7.00 Baldwin Locomotive ......... 78 62 70 8 97 
1200 Amer. Car & Foundry........ 111 115 119 8 147 
800 Otis Elevator ............... 115* 140 88 — 125 
seems 1D, 1, MONEE cs ove. d:6'00.0 eet as 35 42 4a 8 53 
ees TORBB TORING occu conc 14 19 20 6 29 
—— Pere Mareanette: ... 0.000005 14 15 17 3 20 
—— St. Louis-San Francisco ..... 17 19 20 3 21 
— St. Louis & Southwestern .... 19 19 22 3 21 
Ses Rote MON ac c0acaoneucews 21 25 28 7 32 
WOOD PARNER occas os ao Ne winc wants 76 76 83 7 96 
6.00 Southern Pacific ............ * 67 75 8 81 
900 American Tel. & Tel......... 93 102 104 11 117 
eek eee Kj 47 46 9 55 
5,00 People’s Gas oi..ccissccccecs 28 45 51 23 67 
5.00 Pacific Gas & Electric........ 44 49 54 10 . 64 
—— Anaconda Copper .......... 30 34 31 1 48 
BOO UR TROT 5 ods wciscasewewe 44 45 41 $ 63 
a= CNS COOREF .8.cs oo c0cavewec 7 10 9 3 17 
5.00 United States Steel........... 76 70 72 2 86 
Co) COMM. cca csaa.cssavceces 24 24 22 2 34 
2.00 Phillips Petroleum ........... 26 16 17 1 30 
— California Petroleum ....... 15 36 29 14 48 
1200 Taree GE) iciice cc ccckens 121 137 140 19 149 
6.00 United Retail Stores......... -45 50 46 1 55 
400 Allis-Chalmers .............. 26 28 28 2 44 
4.00 Westinghouse Electric ....... 40 41 38 2 51 
12.00 General Electric ............. 116 120 109 7 145 
700 Studebaker Corp. ...........<. 37 68 64 27 90 


*Southern Pacific in December, 1920, carried “Rights” to subscribe to Pacific Oil 


stock. 


Otis Elevator declared a 50 per cent. stock dividend in June. 








speculation must keep fully posted regard- 
ing developments that affect them. If any- 
thing occurs to make a revision in his 
original calculations necessary, he must 
act without any delay. 

A selection of stocks should be based 
on a survey and forecast of developments 
in the general business field, including the 
financial, commercial, legislative, price and 
labor outlook in the various key industries 
which lie at the base of all industries; for- 
eign economic conditions and news relat- 
ing to the particular industries ; commodity 
movements, production, consumption, etc. ; 
the supply of raw materials and goods in 
the hands of the producers and ultimate 
consumers; relative prices of all things; 
the outlook for the specific industry involv- 
ing the stock selected; the financial and 
physical condition of the company con- 


cerned; its earnings outlook, and pos- 
_ of resumption of or increases in 
dividends. 

In certain groups, the possibility of very 
large profits available for dividends on the 
common stocks during the next year or so 


seems, at this time, rather slim. There- 
Tore. the stocks in the following groups 
may be dismissed from further considera- 
tion: sugars and food stocks, leathers, 
Papers, motors and motor accessories (ex- 
cept Studebaker), rubbers and tires, coals, 


it is stated that the railroads must spend 
a billion dollars a year for somé time to 
rehabilitate their lines. The equipment 
companies piled up huge profits during the 
war period and lost none in the post-war 
slump in business. There are good pos- 
sibilities of extra dividend distributions in 
such stocks as American Locomotive, Bald- 
win and American Car & Foundry. 

A building boom is now in progress and 
the outlook for an immense amount of 
building construction is bright. Scarcely 
anywhere during the past few years has 
building construction kept pace with the 
normal increase in population and the 
volume of business. Present low costs and 
large supplies of materials, labor, and 
money will furnish the basis for a building 
boom. Otis Elevator and United States 
Realty will profit from increased building 
operations. 

The railroad situation is improving great- 
ly and is bound to continue in that di- 
rection, with increased emphasis when gen- 
eral business revives and the wages of 
unionized railroad labor are reduced. In 
this group may be mentioned Texas and 
Pacific, Pere Marquette, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Rock Island, St. Louis-South- 
‘western, Atchison, and Southern Pacific. 

Everyone knows that the world is short 

(Continued on page 340) 








Fresh beef cannot be held 
for price advances 


- Swift & Company’s 1922 Year Book tells why. 
Your copy is ready. 


Do You Know— 


That your meat supply does not depend entirely upon 
the packers ? 


That the great beef markets lie hundreds of miles from 
the great live stock producing sections ? 


That fresh beef cannot be held for price advances ? 
What beef cuts are popular ? 
Why certain cuts cost more than others ? 


Whether wholesale meat prices have declined as live 
stock values dropped ? 


How wide is the packer’s market ? 
How meat and meat products are distributed to the 
world ? 


How management and employe keep in touch with 
each other’s problems ? 


* * * * 


A vital presentation of these big facts in-the packing 
industry, as they affect your daily lite, is made in the 
new Swift & Company 1922 Year Book. 


Send for the book; read it; it is a revealing document; 
it is yours for the asking. 





Address Swift & Company 
4178 Packers Avenue, Union Stock, Yards, Chicken, Ill. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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A Guide to 
Profitable 
Investing. 


This Pamphlet 
contains 
valuable 
Information 





for every 


Investor. 


A copy will 
be mailed 
upon request. 


LIGONIER : 


Mail Coupon fer ‘alia 
Pamphlet No. F.M.-1 Name 


> 








THE STRAGS 
BROTHERS oo 


CAPITAL AND SURPLCS 0.500, 
ee mo 10 SOUTH LA SALLE 





THE STRAUS 
BROTHERS CoO. 


Otis Building, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


FORT WAYNE 


DETROIT 





The Straus Brothers Co. 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago ogddress 
Please send me your new 

pamphlet giving eight reasons 

why NDS are the best in- 








vestment FOR MY FUNDS. City. 


























$5,500 Returns 
$1,100 Returns 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in a Finance Corporation 
Established 1913 


—-Enjoying unusual confidence. 
—Well protected by stringent State 
Loan Laws. 


$550 Yearly 
$110 Yearly 


good security on 

the safest basis known to bankers. 

—Under strong management, with an 
enviable 9 years’ record. 

—An opportunity to share in at least 
one-third of the large yearly profits. 

—Paying a tetal of 11% to the bond- 
holder, now and for six years past, 
and growing steadily with the ex- 
pansion of its loan service In many 
tates. 

—A combination of every one of the 
— apg of security demanded by 


most conservative investor, ecar- 
aie with It a large share of the 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in 
finance and business management is be- 
hind our recommendation of this invest- 


ment. 
Use coupon below for details 


Clarence Hodson & Oh. 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND. BO ONDS- 
YIELDING ABOVE THE.AVERAGE. 


26 Cortland St.,- New York. 
Send me Descriptive Circular B-7 


























SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 


The outgrowth of 26 years of scientific study, 

observation and practical test by G. C. Selden, 
internationally known as a 
market analyst and authority 
on finance. Full of vital and 
profitable information, which 
sheds direct light on present 
market conditions. Authori- 
tative, penetrating and stimu- 
lating. 


Booklet F FREE upon request. 


GRAPHIC RECORD CORPORATION 
29 Broadway, New York City 


fi my Ks your money 


safe 7 


FIRST, Farm Mortgages are the most de- 
pendable of investment securites. Farm 
land is indestructible. The stability of 
your security in a farm mortgage is 
assured. Our First Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Bonds, furnished in amounts te suit, 
net 7% ; collected and remitted without charge. We 
look after all details. If you want “‘Safety First’’ 
send for pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of offerings. Se- 








curities may be pure! on partial payment plan. 


E.J. LANDER & $.. oS 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS 0,500.00 
RAND FORKS, NORTH.DAKOTA 











12 or 24 Months 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 


TheLiberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy se- 
curities from one share up. 


Write for Booklet R-50 


Russell Securities 

ORPORATION 
Cunard Building 

25 Broadway New York City 














Just off the press. Published 
to sell at 25¢ each, er $1.50. 
Cover Business Administra- 


Paree! 
Selling and Federal Taxation. 
Valuable, instructive, bw 
our Business Service and Courses, fer only oy 
eppertunity. 





— 
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RADING in listed bonds on the New 

York Stock Exchange during 
January exceeded all previous records 
for that month. The total turnover 
was $416,772,900, exceeding the sales of 
January, 1921, by $121,059,800, and Janu- 
ary, 1920, by $54,357,900. Heavy pur- 
chases by the Government, corpora- 
tions, and individuals brought the deal- 
ings in Liberty and Victory bonds and 
notes up to the enormous total of $225,- 
402,300. And this is only half the story, 
for a tremendous volume of bond sales 
was handled during the month in 
dealer-to-consumer, or “over-the-counter” 
business, mainly in unlisted bonds, es- 
pecially of the public utility variety, 
only a very small percentage, of which 
are listed on the Stock Exchange. 

It is not surprising that after this big 
January splurge, bond dealings should 
reflect hesitancy and in some cases de- 
velop reactionary tendencies. Most re- 
coveries, in the security markets as in 
the commodity markets and in general 
business, are accomplished through 
successive waves of advancement 
rather than through uninterrupted up- 
ward progress. The market goes 
ahead strongly, slips back a bit, and 
then resumes its upward course. Ref- 
erence to the chart above, which car- 
ries the record of average bond prices 
back to the beginning of the decline 
which followed the flotation of Gov- 
ernment war bonds in 1917, shows that 
the bond market has retraced about 
half of the ground lost. 

The recovery in bond prices began, 
under rather unfortunate auspices, early 


in the fall of 1920, only to be inter. 
rupted and almost entirely wiped oyt 
as a result of the stringency in the 
money markets at the close of the 
year. The money pressure relieved, 
quotations rebounded early in 1921, and 
later reacted because of the acute bus 
ness depression. The piling up of bank 
reserves and the release of large sums 
usually employed in industry began to 
be reflected in lower rates in the money 
market early last summer, and it was 
this development that started the re. 
cent sharp upward swing in bond prices, 
The recovery in the highest grade of 
investment issues has outdistanced that 
in lower grade bonds. Gains have been 
sO persistently maintained over the past 
six months that some gilt-edged securi- 
ties are now selling on a yield basis 
only about 1/2 of 1 per cent. above 
their minimum of the past two years. 
It is perfectly plain that such advances 
have about reached their limit, at least 
until taxes on incomes are sharply re- 
duced, or done away with altogether. 
Along with the natural check of dimin- 
ishing yields, a further factor of re- 
straint has been found in the reviving 
prospects of soldier bonus legislation. 
The bond market may hold steady at 
current levels or it may react, unless 
money rates are again revised down- 
ward in the near future. Whichever 
course is followed the most attractive 
purchases in the list are now to be 
found in the lower grade issues, such 
as the Baltimore & Ohio convertible 4 
1/2s, St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s, 
Denver & Rio Grande consolidated 4s, 
and the ’Frisco prior lien 4s. 


Bond Views and Notes 


The Government’s first refunding op- 
eration, on a small scale, was success- 
fully carried out. It was accomplished 
through an offering of $600,000,000 4 
3/4 per cent. three-year non-callable 
Treasury notes, maturing March 15, 
1925, of which $200,000,000 were to be 
paid for in Victory notes. Total sub- 
scriptions to the issue, preliminary re- 
ports revealed, aggregated fully $1,200,- 
000,000. 

* * * 

The most important railroad offering 
in recent weeks was the issue of $30,- 
000,000 Burlington 5s, which were sold 
at 97, to yield 5.17 per cent. to maturity. 
They are a first and refunding mort- 
gage security, due in 1971. It was re- 
ported that they were largely taken 
by institutions that have been finding 
it difficult to fill their investment 
needs. 

* * * 

One of the first foreign industrial cor- 

porations to seek new money in the New 


York market recently made a success- 
ful offering. The issue consisted of 
$2,500,000 734 per cent. first and gen- 
eral mortgage twenty-four-year bonds 
of the Melbourne Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., of Melbourne, Australia. They 
were offered at 101, to yield 7.4) per 
cent. With money rates generally low- 
er in the United States than elsewhere, 
bankers expect this offering to be the 
forerunner of many other issues by 
foreign corporations. 


* * * 


It is not surprising, in view o! the 
large volume of municipal bonds fl: 
in the past year or two in respons: to 
the demand for tax-exempt secur ties, 
that there has recently been a ¢ 2ck- 
ening of the pace. Bids on new is:ues 
are being shaded considerably, an« in 
some cases all bids by syndicates have 
been turned down. 
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SUG GESTIONS 


a y are more in the nature of a “sample case” 
semi-in.estment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, 
with comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific 
recomm ndations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts 
of the bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


ee 
High Low 
Piherty 3348 0.050000; June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 
Liberty 2nd 4%4s....... Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 
Liberty 3rd 4%s...... Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.60 
Liberty 4th 4%4s........ Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 82.00 
Wetory 4394Bceca5¥c%ed ‘May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 
Wictory 3348s. .0+s vasa May 20, 1923 99.40 94.64 
Foreign Bonds 
Maturity 
Giy of Bardeaie tio. 51.10.0005 6i56sc.uycsecmnnate 1934 
aie Ok La a: a:8 cern set's pie one slasinis cic 1 CON 1934 
ity Of Mareeeee (GR) 6ai0:<.5 06icicaeinic canalscwedacean 1934 
Denmark 20-gr., Bxt: Loam 66........ occ. s.ssessew 1942 
Gov. of Switzerland 10-yr. Gold Bonds 5%s....1929 
Fapan, 49> Steraenit Aad. oii. cise «ois 0 socio acai 1931 
Japan, 434% Sterling, 1905, Ist issue............. 1925 
Municipal Bonds 
United States 
Maturity 
Mew Yorks Acatar Giese ce aba 1957 
Rew Yorks Cae SeOs .cncs 058s. 60eeeennseeecue 1964 
New York City Gold Corporate Stock 4%4s...... 1971 
San Francisco, Cal., Water Bonds 4%4s.......... 1927 
Newark, Nc homesews sca. Sisco su one be eee apstass 1951 
Spokane GO., SOOM D8 sd. o.0scawanaceudessanere 1935 
WHOnSStOWH, TNE Ts. dvisccunensanemcecaeees 1925 
narlotte, Be, Ga, Sia vs snow axacs oarerekecscewaltees 1952 
Detroit, Mich., Pub. Bldg. Bonds 4s............. 1946 
Cleveland, Ohio, Pub. Hall Bonds 4%s.......... 1966 
Canadian 
Maturity 
Province Of MantGne GE. 6... 0545 ...22606-s00c0es 1946 
Province of Ontario Gold 534s............0.s00e 1925 
Letherbridge Northern Irrigation Dist. Sinking 
Pund GOs scons cece ea ekn tac ieee cmeseee 1951 
Gtr.. Winnipeg Dist., Man., Gold 6s............. 1930 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Maturity 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Gen. 4s........... 1995 
Central Paciine Det Seat. O6i6.ccecss i sccu sss nadcem 1949 
Chesapeake & Ohio Cons. 5s...............000% 1939 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s.......... 1958 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s............... 1940 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s...............00. 1997 
Fennsy vane COMME, GE: o.oo. so isch oie eka se ee’ 1943 
Southern Pacific Ref. 48...........cecccecceces 1955 
Union Pacific Set Mes icikek lio kook cceasexian 1947 
Second Grade 
Maturity 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4148.........ececcccecs 1933 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4148............c00e00: 1930 
Chicazo, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s......... 1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s.............0000. 1936 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s...........:.00+ 1990 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s ............cececcccces 1975 
St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s.............0- 1989° 
St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s.......... 1950 
Southern Railway Gen. 4s..............ceeeeee 1956 
Public Utility Bonds 
‘ Maturity 
Ala t Pwier Tab Baier nc csercecnt west cekes 1946 
Cin ati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s............ 1956 
( le nd Electric Illuminating 1st 5s........... 1939 
Co 10 PORURE ARE ARs cetce as sae on.s. eho 1953 
Gre Western Power Ist.5s.............200000. 1946 
Mo ) Power tet a tet Se a on oc 1943 
Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s.......... 1941 
Utics Gas & Electric Ref. Ext. 5s.............. 1957 
Wesiorn States Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 5s....1941 
W enn Power 266 Gs0:2...... ... tetadl «.idoos-aen 1958 
Oil Bonds and Notes 
A, Maturity 
- AMECHCAR ON T7348 .,.0-01p00.dce deed April 1, 1925 
. © ReGMi GES tea <jacesssnssen?s March 1, 1931 
= Ml Corparatian. 78.... <2. 6:....28.< Feb. 1, 1933 
. ea Oil of California 7s............ Jan. .1,. 1931 
S 1 Oil of New York 6y8 eee May 1, 1933 
3 W mher Wy Gee ne ee ig “Feb. 15, 1931 
OCW GEE Pic beeesvesccc ches etre April 1, 1936 
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High 
96.70 
97.80 
98.30 
98.14 

100.10 

100.00 
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Price 
About 


84 
85% 
90% 


‘ 

Now Yield 
About % 

95.40 3.90 

96.14 4.55 

97.16 4.78 
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ists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 








What Are the Credit Problems of 1922? 


Who will fail yet? 


What are some of the factors that will not have their 
ordinary importance during the year? 


Why are high inventories danger points? 

What effect has over-crowding of firms produced? 
Why should particular attention now be paid to 
watching overhead and fixed charges? 


All these questions are important. They are 
answered in the current Brookmire Forecaster, a free 
copy of which is yours for the asking. Mention Bul- 
letin S. Write today. 








or aren ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


” The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX PRIMER 


A Book which serves as a real guide 
By COLEMAN SILBERT, A.B., LL.B. 


Member of the American Bar Association, associated with Putnam, 
Bell, Dutch & Santry of the Boston Bar. 


"T tex: new Income Tax Primer explains item by 
The Solution 























item, how to fill out the new 1921 blanks on the 
new 1922 regulations. Every statement is fol- 


lowed by the reference to the new statute or the complete 
of a new 1922 regulations or the decisions of the Income Tax 
. Uni 
Troublesome It is written in untechnical language that the layman 
can readily understand. 
Problem The book is divided into six parts: 


1. Income Tax on individuals including part- 


Y nerships, personal service corporations and 
our fiduciaries. 
Income Tax . Income Tax on corporations. 


General and miscellaneous provisions. 
. Administrative provisions. 
Digest of U. S. Supreme Court Decisions. 
Text of the Act. 
Price $3.00 
For Sale at Bookstores 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“Service Books of Finance” 
Controlling the Montgomery Rollins Publications 


17 Joy Street Boston, Mass. 


Return 
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THE SECOND CHAPTER 


C of 
Stock Trading Taking the Guess 
Fundamentals out of Business 


A booklet fully exp g the principl 
that make for success in operating in the 
stock market, referring to the follow- 
ing, among other subject :: 


nd analysi 
Market Movements and an ysts 


How Pools Operate CLUETT PEABODY 











; The Outsider’s Opportunity seaild faisene-eociene 
cae as A 
tecting Profits YY 
Rules for Trading ow 
20-Year Swing of Stock Market Collars 
This booklet will be sent to anyone 
free of charge, including our 
- bi-weekly publication other timely news and features 
‘Income Building”’ 
Ask for P-10 Ask for «a MARKET 
“yore Copy FM-136. OPINION 


ROGERS & SULLIVAN 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York R. H. MacMASTERS & CO 























AG Cedar Street, New York Members Consolidated Steck Exchange of N.2? 
Telephone 3410 Joan 82-84 Broad St. New Yo-! 
: iaiemeen a Phone: Broad 6380. Ensire First Flee 





Offices in cight cites - direct wires 
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Tremendous Mileage 
Free from Care 
Owners’ records show that the Willys- 


Knight car travels more miles for less 
money than any other car of similar pow- 


Touring Car 
er and comfort. 


1525 


f. 0. b. Toledo 
Sedan . . . $2395 


Coupe 2195 
Roadster. . 1475 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Steeve Valve Motor Improves With Use 


The Sleeve-Valve Motor runs smoothly 
for years, and even at 100,000 miles is a 
stranger to repair shops. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 












































“ann 
HE exceptional success of Fisk Tires 
proves definitely that the driving pub- 
lic will respond quickly to a tire whose road 
performance is so much better than its 
printed promise. 


Every Fisk Tire that leaves Chicopee Falls 
has more road-miles in it than any buyer 
has been led to expect. 


We prefer it that way. For when he finds 
the extra value, Fisk has won an aggressive 
friend. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 


Business Men 





| Labor and Wages | | 


——, 


Railroads 





RESIDENT HARDING has_ad- 

dressed a letter to the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Agriculture, Treasury, 
Interior ,and Commerce, asking them 
to aid in providing work for the job- 
less by pushing ahead all repair and 
construction plans which otherwise 
would not be undertaken until later in 
the year. 


Five cotton mills owned by B. B. & 
R. Knight, Inc., of Providence, R. L, 
have been closed down as a result of 
strikes by operatives in protest against 
the 20 per cent. wage cut which went 
into effect on January 23. Further wage 
reductions in the New England cotton 
mills are expected soon. Southern 
competition is given as the reason for 
the-cut. The average wage of opera- 
tives in New England is about $21 a 
week, against less than $14 in the South. 


The wages of 5,000 union shirt mak- 
ers were reduced 5 and 10 per cent. by a 
decision of Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
arbitrator between the United Shirt 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Joint Board of Shirt Makers’ Unions, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. The new scale wipes out all 
increases granted last June. 


Recommendations that statutes be en- 
acted fo compel the incorporation of 
labor unions and that there be set up 
a code of laws and a Federal agency 
for regulation of the coal industry, af- 
fecting employees and employers alike, 
were made to the Senate by its Labor 
Committee which investigated the West 
Virginia-Kentucky coal field disorders. 
The report held that both the coal op- 
erators and miners were _ responsible 
for the recent fatal conflicts and prop- 
erty destruction in West Virginia, and 
urged that mutual concessions be made 
by the coal operators and United Mine 
Workers to end the conflict. 


A plan permitting employees to buy 
shares on easy terms has been adopted 
by the Southern Pacific system. 
On application of the employees, the 
company will buy the stock in the open 
market, and take payment in small 
amounts deducted from monthly pay. 


The strike of packing house employes 
in protest against the open shop has 
been called off. The strike started on 
Dec. 5, after the packers had nego- 
tiated agreements with their employees 
through a plan of plant representation 
and after wage reductions had been 
put into effect, the packers refusing to 
recognize the unions in their negotia- 
tions. Labor bodies asserted that more 
than 50,000 were participating in the 
strike. 


Representatives of the National Win- 
dow Glass Workers’ Association and 
the National Association of Window 
Glass Manufacturers announced a 30 
per cent. wage cut for 100,000 glass 
workers. 


A new wage scale put into effect by 
the United States Shipping Board on 
February 6 on all its vessels, involves 
reductions ranging from 15 per cent. 
for officers and engineers, to from 15 
to 25 per cent. for sailors and unli- 
censed personnel. 


a. 
Rejection of all railroad shop rules 
recently promulgated by the Railroad 
Labor Board, which cut time and One. 
half pay for extra work from the shop- 
men’s wages, was ordered by the Com. 
mittee of One Hundred, acting for the 
six railway shop crafts. In a circular 
to the 500,000 shop workers, the com- 
mittee ordered new disputes instituted 
with railway managements immediately 
and, failing an agreement, appeal to the 
Labor Board. 


Railroads which earned more than 6 
per cent. upon the value of their prop- 
erty used in transportation during the 
period from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921, 
are required under an order by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to turn 
half of the excess so earned over to the 
Government. The order makes effective 
sections of the Transportation act of 
1920 and prescribes rules for the appli- 
cation of those sections. 


Replying to a declaration by Ben W. 
Hooper, vice chairman and _ public 
member of the United States Railroad 
.Labor Board, at the annual convention 
of the National Civic Federation, that 
a competent tribunal should have pow- 
er to settle railway disputes, whose de- 
cision “shall be enforceable by suitable 
penalties,” Samuel Gompers said that 
organized labor would never submit to 
such a proposal for compulsory labor 
as “it is a resuscitation of a barbaric 
condition under conditions of unfree- 
dom.” Defending the Transportation 
Act, Mr. Hooper said: “The Transpor- 
tation act will never be repealed. It 
has already accomplished a world of 
good in the readjustment of the coun- 
try. It has prevented railroad strikes 
for-nearly two years. It has settled 
1,222 disputes of all sorts, and, if the 
disputes from the various carriers as 
to wages and working rules are con- 
sidered as separate disputes, which they 
in fact are, the board in about twen- 
ty-two months has disposed of 6,678 
disputes between carriers and em- 
ployees. The country will never go 
back to a system that has no tribunal 
of any character for the adjustment 
of railroad labor disputes.” 


In another address before the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce Mr. Hoop- 
er said that he expected the number 
of railway employees to be largely in- 
creased in the spring, that revenues 
would be enlarged by increased busi- 
ness, and that conditions would prob- 
ably justify a reduction of rates “so 
essential to the restoration of normal 
business.” 


Wages of common laborers employed at 
all refineries of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana in the Rocky Mountain region 
were reduced from sixty cents to fifty cents 
an hour. Twenty-five hundred men are af- 
fected. 


A recommendation that Congress create 
the office of Commissioner Genera’ of 
Transportation will be made to the Board 
of Directors of the United States Cha:ber 
of Commerce by the Chamber’s Committee 
on Railroads. As proposed the Commis- 
sioner General would be appointed by the 
President and would be responsible to "!™ 
alone, 
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Ronald Books 
for 
the Investor 


Here are four works of di- 


rect value to every man 
concerned with making or 
handling investments. 
Read how each will help 
you—then check on the 


coupon below the ones you 
want us to send you for 
examination. 


The Work of the 
Stock Exchange 


By Edward Meeker, Economist of 


Vew York Stock Exchange. A com- 
plete and authoritative explanation of 
the operating methods and _ economic 


ns of the New York Stock Ex- 


functi 
ze—its development, 








the technique 
of its transactions, and the relation of 
its work to the general business struc- 
ture. The author’s intimate knowledge 
of the subject enables him to offer a 
wealth of information that has never 


cater been available. A volume of 
practical service to every man_ with 
financial responsibilities, Ready March 
Ist. 540 pages. Cloth. $5.00. . 
Elements of Bond 
Investment 
By A. M. S Ph.D., formerly 
Bond Expert, Equstable rust Co., 
New Yor A concise yet comprehen- 


sive explanation of the principles un- 

lying sound bond investment, with 
eliable advice for their specific appli- 
cation. 1921, 





Cloth. 158 pages. $2.00. 
F inancing An 
Enterprise. 
By Hugh R. Con Chairman of 


the Board, The Ronald Press Co. 
Three volumes every man promoting or 
backing an enterprise shoul have. 
They give valuable information not 
only in whipping an undertaking into 
shape and presenting it, but in investi- 


gating an opportunity before putting 

money into it. Three volumes. 667 

pages. Cloth. $7.00. 

The Accountancy of 
Investment 


By Charles E. Sprague, C. P. A., re- 
vised by Leroy L. Perrine, C, P. A. 
Explains all calculations met in deal- 
ing with investments and their net 
returns. Covers interest, sinking funds, 
amortizations, bond valuations. Inval- 
— - meee, sia a account- 
ants edition 3 tg. 1919 

371 pages. Cloth. $5.00. _ ” 


Go to your bookstore 
or use the form below 


The 
Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 
Also publishers of ADMINISTRATION 
and of 





ANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


———————_— 
! 
Publications on Business 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


You may send me postpaid for examination 

the ks I have checked below. Wit 

days of their receipt, I may return any or all 
them, paying only for the ones I keep. 

«Wi th foreign orders and —— from U. 8. 

fossessions, please send mittance In full, 


ee Ly promptly vetuaded if the books 


_] The Work of the Stock Exchange 
$5.00 





O Elements of Bond Investment 
(payable with order if 5 ad this 
book is checked) ~ $2.00 


( Financing an Enterprise $7.00 
|The Accountancy of Investment 
$5.00 


(487) 
Business CONGR. co 0nccacdescacchideti 
For catalog of Ronald licatio 
ES without charge, check here C] >. & 
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Prices 








Te anthracite operators could re- 
duce coal prices, grant a substantial 
wage increase to the miners and still 
make a fair margin of profit, if profits 
of non-producing factors in the indus- 
try were liquidated, says a statement 
by the United Mine Workers in reply 
to the mine owners’ declarations that 
wage advances would mean higher coal 
prices to the public. “If there is any 
liquidation to be done in connection 
with the anthracite industry,” said the 
statement, “we would suggest that the 
land owners, many of whom have never 
seen an anthracite mine, should have 
their royalties substantially reduced; 
freight rates could also stand a sub- 
stantial reduction in the transporting 
of coal; sales companies could be elim- 
inated entirely, or their profits mate- 
rially reduced, and the combined liqui- 
dation of the profits of these three non- 
producing factors plus the repeal of un- 
warranted coal tax laws which hit the 
consumer and not the operator, would 
result in a very substantial decrease in 
the price of coal, and would permit of 
a substantial increase in the wages of 
the anthracite mine workers, and also 
permit a more than fair margin to the 
operators.” 


The Ford Motor Works announces a 
reduction in the price of the Fordson 
tractor to $395, a cut of $230, from the 
previous price of $625. 


Dodge Brothers have reduced prices 
on all models. The reductions range 
from $85 on the roadster to $345 on the 
sedan. The new price for the touring 
model is $980, a reduction of $105. 





Washington 





FTER three months’ negotiations, 

during which eight treaties, to seven 
of which the United States will be a party, 
were presented to the world, the Arms 
Conference adjourned sine die. The treat- 
ies adopted follow: (1) The Five-Power 
Naval Treaty, providing for abolition of 
competition in capital ships; fixing the 
ratio of such ships in the American, Brit- 
ish, Japanese, French, and Italian navies. 
(2) The Five-Power Treaty binding 
America, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy to refrain from the use of sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers and from 
the employment of poison gas in warfare. 
(3) The Four-Power Pacific Treaty. (4) 
The Six-Power Treaty allocating German 
Pacific cables. (5) The Nine-Power 
Treaty on Chinese tariff. (6) The Nine- 
Power Treaty on Chinese questions. (7) 
The American-Japanese Treaty regarding 
Yap. (8) The Chinese-Japanese Treaty 
regarding Shantung. 


The Shantung Treaty between Japan 
and China, regarded by many as the most 
important work of the Conference, pro- 
vides that. Japan shall restore to China 
the former German leased territory of 
Kia-Chow. The transfer would be re- 
quired within six months. The Japanese 
agree to turn over the Shantung Railway 
at a valuation of 53,000,000 gold marks 
plus Japanese expenditures for permanent 
improvements, in return for Chinese Treas- 
ury notes running fifteen years but re- 
deemable within five years at the option 
of China. Entire withdrawal of Japanese 
troops is to be effected within three 
months, if possible, and not later than six 
months. 

Raising revenue for a soldier bonus 
through a tax on beer and light wines 
was urged before the House Ways and 


Means Committee by Representative 
john Philip Hill of Maryland, Republi- 
can, author of a bill embodying this 
plan. With the tax he proposed, even 
1f 4,000,000 ex-service men each drew a 


‘maximum cash bonus of $625, the total 


bonus of $2,500,000,000 would be paid 
inside of five years, Representative Hill 
asserted. 


After rejecting two amendments pro- 
viding for payment of a soldier bonus, 
the Kepublican majority in the Senate 
passed the foreign debt funding bill. 
Lhe vote was 39 to 25. The bill, which 
was urged by President Harding and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, cre- 
ates a commission of five members with 
Secretary Mellon at the head, author- 
ized to convert the obligations of tor- 
eign governments arising out of the 
$11,000,000,000 loans by the United 
States to foreign governments during 
the war. 


Representative Martin B. Madden, 
Chairman of the Budget Coimmittee, 
holds out little hope for a reduction in 
taxes. Discussing the tax situation and 
the inability of the Kepublican Party 
to reduce taxes or appropriations 
greatly, Mr. Madden said that this con- 
dition was brought about by the $]l,- 
854,000,000 in fixed charges which come 
before ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. With the proposed bonus 
added, fixed charges will amount to at 
least $2,650,000,000 a year. It is hoped, 
said Mr. Madden, that the Budget Com- 
mittee will be able to lop off at least 
$150,000,000 from the naval bill this 
year because of the naval agreement 
reached at the Washington conference. 


The Senate agricultural bloc received 
a severe blow when its leader, Senator 
William S. Kenyon, Republican, Iowa, 
accepted an appointment by President 
Harding as Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Dis- 
trict. Until the farm bloc finds an- 
other able leader, the legislative assis- 
tance designed to revive the agricul- 
tural industry is bound to suffer. 





Other Important Items | 





ip RFSSRENTATIVES of forty Wall 
Street banking houses, dealers in 
foreign exchange and executives of 
steamship lines, all of which maintain 
foreign exchange branches, have ap- 
proved unanimously the report cf a 
committee which has recommended the 
elimination of certain abuses in the 
dealings. The resolution set forth that, 
in the opinion of the members, ex- 
change dealers should make a service 
charge of 25 cents for items amounting 
to less than $100, now handled at a 
loss. The committee also recommend- 
ed that inland banks to which the large 
New York dealers extend drawing fa- 
cilities for foreign drafts and postal 
remittances, should bear part of the ex- 
pense of the various supplies required. 


The shipyards of the world during 
1921 launched a million and a half 
gross tons less than in 1920, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. Comparisons be- 
tween launchings, in gross tons, fol- 
low: 





1921 1920 
United States ..... 1,006,413 = 
United Kingdom ..1,538,052 
Other countries ..1,797,214 7999.78 
Wet” = lndoccces 4,341,679 5,861,666 
Announcement by the Treasury 


Department that it will accept Victory 
notes of the 3 3/4 per cent. or 4 
3/4 per cent. coupon in payment for the 
new issue .of $400,000,000 4 3/4 per cent. 
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Open all year. 
But NOW — 
when elements 
of oppressive 
weather are ab- 
sent—is the 
best time to in- 
vest in rest. 


HE supreme capacity 
of great men lies in 
their ability to rest. 

No material investment 
returns such splendid divi- 
dends as ‘“‘time off” for 
Intelligent Rest. 

Your human machine 
demands such periods. Un- 
answered — and the brakes 
shut down. If you would 
keep the control of these 
brakes in your own hands— 
Invest in Rest. 


In this connection: 


Panes 


Watkins Clen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure”’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


TheGlen Springs offers Intelli- 
gent Rest — with scientific exam- 
ination to detect, and treatment 
to correct weakness in time. 

The value of its mineral waters, 
its diagnostic laboratories and 
scientific treatments, is fully rec- 
ognized in the medical world. It 
is the only place in America where 
Nauheim Baths for Heart and 
Circulatory Disorders are given 
with a natural calcium chloride 
brine. 

Situated in beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region of New York State. 
Clear, dry, invigorating atmos- 
phere. Every comfort for your- 
self and family. Sun parlors, 
recreations,and charm of pleasant 
companionship. 
eee. 4. ated Be. Liad with alot Ries 








information sent on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, See’y. 
Me oes 
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Eliminate 


Costly Mistakes 


by 
Using Proper Codes 


The banking business has spe- 
cific requirements, particular 
trade terms and operates in ac- 
cordance with established cus- 
toms. 


Clearly expressing banking cable 
messages in code is a simple 
matter if you use the code book 
most adaptable for coding or de- 
coding banking and financial 
expressions. 

We Distribute All Code Books 

We are not publishers 


We recommend Bentley Complete 
Phrase Code. 


Our Price $8.60 N. Y. This book is 
sold elsewhere for $15.00 to $30.00. 
Postage to destination 40c. 


Our Price List of all Codes mailed 
on request 


Let Bensinger Solve Your 
Problems 


J. BENSINGER CO. 


15 Whitehall St. New York, N. Y. 
*"Phone Bowling Green 6580 


World’s Largest Code Book Distributors 


Code 























FOUNDED 1892 


$200 DOWN and 
$40 and Less EachMonth 


Buys any $1,000 Bond listed on the 
N. - Stock Exchange and selling 
around par. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO 
BUY GOOD BONDS 
Some of the very safest and most attractive in- 
vestment bonds obtainable are now selling at 
bargain prices. These bonds are sure te advance 
in price as money rates werk lower. 


Our PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN makes 


Suggestions made upon request. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 
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three-year Treasury notes, marks the 
initial step of the Government to refund 


its war indebtedness. The Victory notes _ 


which are selling at a slight premium, 
and a part of which mature in May 
1923, may be exchanged for Treasury 
notes, which are non-callable, and 
which mature March 15, 1925. 


Henry Ford became the owner of the 
Lincoln Motors Company when his bid 
of $8,000,000, the only one submitted, was 
accepted at a receiver’s sale. 


Business failures in the United States 
during January were the largest of any 
month since January, 1915, according to 
Dun’s. The total was 2,723 against 2,444 
in December, 1,895 in January last year 
and 2,848 in January, 1915. Despite the 
increase, liabilities decreased 18.6 per cent. 
from December, when the amount involved 
was unprecedented for a single month. 


A shortage of 80,000 apartments, as 
compared with the pre-war supply of 
housing facilities, is declared to exist 
in New York City, in a report of the 
joint legislative committee of housing 
presented to the Legislature by Senator 
Lockwood. Shortage in apartments of 
the type rented by the poor is greater 
to-day than it was when the emergency 
rent laws now in force were enacted. 


Net sales by forty-nine concerns op- 
erating sixty-two representative depart- 
ment and apparel stores in the New 
York district were 4 per cent. less in 
1921 than in 1920, but 11 per cent. great- 
er than the sales of 1919, according 
to Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business published by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. “Stocks held 
by department stores, reported at the 
retail prices,” says the report, “were 
16 per cent. less on Jan. 1, 1922, than 
on. Dec. 1, 1921, as a result of large 
Christmas sales. The annual rate of 
stock turnover, among all department 
stores in this district in 1921 was 3.7 
times, against 3.2 times in 1920, and 3.6 
times in 1919.” 


Sterling exchange recently advanced 
to new high levels since September 27, 
1919, 


New security issues floated in the 
United States in 1921 exceeded those 
of the previous year, but fell short of 
the total for 1919. New issues last year, 
including refunding securities, aggre- 
gated $4,231,320,478, against $4,010,048,- 
184 in 1920, and $4,361,188,860 in 1919. 


The Department of Justice is pre- 
paring suits in Ohio and New York to 
recover $7,260,439 which it is alleged 
represents overpayments made to the 
Dayton-Wright Company and_ the 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation 
on cost-plus contracts for aircraft pro- 
duction during the war. 


The Iron Trade Review reports that 
Hugo Stinnes recently endeavored to 
sell 15,000 tons of German rails in the 
American market at a price of $35.50, 
Hamburg. These rails have been of- 
fered to several American railroads, but 
there is no word thus far that a sale 
has been completed. 


The Locomobile Company of 
America, manufacturers of a high-priced 
automobile, was placed in the hands of 
receivers. 


That losses of $2,000,000 have been 
sustained in the last year by the Gov- 
ernment as a result of a huge tax 
swindle involving at least fifty firms of 
furriers in New York City, was dis- 
closed by agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Many of the furriers who 
paid their taxes to bogus collectors 
are charged with having done so with 
full knowledge of the scheme to de- 
fraud the Government. 





Foreign 








Bw German note to the Reparations 


Commission in response to the de- 
mand for explanations of Germany’s al- 
leged inability to meet her obligations 
for January and February, requests 
that Germany be relieved of all cash 
payments in 1922 and asks for a general 
reduction in cash payments and an in- 
crease in “payments in kind.” The note 
suggests that the Allies take measures 
to restore Germany’s internal and ex- 
ternal credit and thereby facilitate the 
floating of a big international repara- 
tion loan, and points out that Germany 
will raise an internal loan in 1922, in- 
dependently of the forced loan, in 
order to reduce the floating debt. Bills 
are now before the Reichstag to pro- 
vide further increases in property 
taxes, as well as taxes on capital and 
corporations. The turnover tax will be 
increased from 1% per cent. to 2 per 
cent., and the coal tax from 20 to 40 
per cent. The ordinary budget shows, 
with a revenue of 103,200,000,000 marks 
and expenses of 86,700,000,000, surplus 
of 16,500,000,000 available for repara- 
tion payments. The compulsory loan 
will be non-recurring, and is intended 
to finance the reparations due in 1922 
without increasing paper circulation. 


A general strike of German railway 
workers was called on February 1. The 
Government issued a warning to the rail- 
way men, declaring the strike move was 
illegal and announcing a penalty of im- 
prisonment or a fine to a maximum of 50,- 
000 marks for individuals refusing to work 
or inciting others to such refusal. Only 
the most radical labor quarters openly ap- 
prove of the strike decision. 

Samuel Vauclain, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, now in Europe, is 
reported to have heartily endorsed Presi- 
dent Harding’s decision to avoid the Genoa 
Conference. “I am glad that President 
Harding decided not to attempt telling 
European nations how to run their affairs,” 
said Mr. Vauclain. “They can settle their 
problems among themselves.” Mr. Vau- 
clain is convinced that it is folly for Amer- 
ican firms to d business with Russia for 
the next few years. He declared that Po- 
land, Germany and France are the most 
prosperous nations he has seen. France 
is the most fortunate, he declared, as her 
prosperity is genuine. 

Lord Northcliffe, in an analysis of 
the situation in India, after a personal 
investigation, urges a complete and im- 
mediate settlement of the Moslem 
troubles as the only means of restoring 
order. The following program, out- 
lined by an influential native, he was 
told, is the only acceptable solution: 


First—The British should again recog- 
nize the Sultan as the head of Islam and 
the warden of the holy places at Mecca, 
Medina and Bagdad, and grant access to 
them by all Moslems. 

Second—Adrianople should be returned 
to Turkey. 

Third—The whole of Asia Minor should 
be handed over to Turkey, not excepting 
Smyrna, for the Turks regard Asia Minor 
as their homeland; and, while they have 
no legitimate grievance regarding the 
loss by the fortunes of war of their em- 
pires of Irak and Arabia, they resent the 
splitting up of the land of their birth. 
An investigation of European agri- 

cultural and market conditions by the 
Department of Agriculture reveals that 
Germany alone will require 2,000,000 
tons of imported foods before the next 
harvest. In Germany, the wheat yields 
per acre in 1921 were 20 per cent. above 
the 1920 yield, while potato yields per 
acre were 13 per cent. less. In Hungary 
the wheat yield per acre was 17.5 bush- 
els in 1921, against 14.4 in 1920. But the 
yield of potatoes per acre was only 66.7 
bushels in 1921, against 121.2 the pre- 
vious year. 





Are You Old At 
Forty aa 


“‘What’s up, Hig.? ‘You look all in.” 
Dick, and I feel all in, too, 
Have to get up six to eight times a night, and | 


“I know tt, 
I don’t get my rest, 


have pain most of the time. I’m blue and : 
pressed, irritable, and my back aches. 

“‘Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old Colonel Hen- 
derson. Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
across a fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a THERMALAID. This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today.. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or legs 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THE ID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, exercise, massage, or 
anything unpleasant connected with the use of 
a Thermalaid.’’ 

“By George, Dick, that sounds good. 
What’s the name and address ?’’ 
right here, Hig.” 


The ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
4601 E. Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 


Ill do it. 
“I’ve got it 














How to Make Money 


and Keep It 


Men’ work hard and long to make 
money, only to throw it away over 
night through poor investments. 

They fail through lack of FINAN- 
CIAL SKILL. 
How You May Make 
Money and Care for 

it Successfully 


is explained in our 
— 20-page book- 
et 


Page 5 
diagram 
show you exactly what 
to do to gain FINAN. 
CIAL _ INDEPEN. 
DENCE. The diagram 
on Page 6 may prove 
the turning point in 
your whole life. 


Simply Ask for a Copy of FF-18 
American Institute of i 
15 Beacon Street 





contains a 
which _ will 





Boston, Mass. 


United Royalties Co. 


21st consecutive regular 3% 
monthly dividend and 5th extra 
1% dividend paid January, 1922. 


We Invite Fullest Investigation 








Write for Bulletin No. 30 


HEYWOOD 
BROOKS & CO. 


149 Broadway, New York 














Rallies and Reactions 


Probable rallies and reactions in 
leading Stocks are definitely dis- 
cussed in our “Trading Sugges- 
tions.” It will be found extremely 
valuable by investors and traders. 
We shall be pleased to put your 
name on our mailing list without 
obligation. 


Write for Circular F-472 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Membdere Consolidated 
Btook Bachange of New York 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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FORBES 


DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 


Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Tobacco Co.—Reduced one 
of its leading brands of cigarettes 25c. 
per thousand—other cuts to follow. 
With sales of $155,700,000 in 1921, com- 
pared with $143,100,000 in 1920, earnings 
are estimated at $17 per common share. 

American Wholesale Corp.—Deficit 
after preferred dividends for 1921, 
$186,398, against surplus of $50,539 in 

920. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Deficit 
for the first nine months of 1921, as re- 
ported to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, $8,656,547. Has met with great 
success in the sale of its new product, 
copper shingles, especially in the New 
York district. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.—Pre- 
liminary income account shows earn- 
ings of $2.41 per common share in 1921, 
against $3.21 in 1920. : 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Gross sales 
1921, $147,794,353, against $274,431,236, 
1920; depreciation, $6,002,715, against 
$13,941,514; met income, $10,332,804, 
against $14,458,835; earnings per com- 
mon share, $11.50, against $18.40 in 1920. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Receiv- 
er authorized to pay off $4,000,000 6 per 
cent. receiver’s certificates, due Feb. 1, 
1922, and to extend the remaining $14,- 
000,000 to Feb. 1, 1923, with 2 per cent. 
bonus. Due to economies in operations, 
reduced cost of materials and supplies, 
lower wages, and improved efficiency, 
net earnings have shown material im- 
provement. 

Butler Bros—Reports net loss in 
1921, for the first time since the concern 
became a corporation, 35 years ago. 
Pres. Cunningham said all of the loss 
was prior to Sept. 1, net .earnings of 
the-last four months being in excess of 
the amount required to pay two quar- 
terly dividends. 

Case, (J.1.) Plow Works Co.—Net 
sales for 15 months ended Sept. 30, 
1921, $4,728,557, against $11,006,883 for 
year ended June 30, 1920. Loss after in- 
terest, depreciation, taxes, etc., $2,985,- 
794, against profits of $673,365, in pre- 
vious period. ; 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Net in- 
come for 1921, $4,303,536, against $4,- 
839,378 in 1920. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.—At an- 
nual meeting Feb. 27, stockholders will 
vote on increasing capital stock from 
$60,000,000 to $80,000,000. Issuance of 
new stock will likely be spread over a 
number of years, and none will be is- 
sued in 1922, 

Continental Candy Corp.—Creditor’s 
committee has been dissolved and plan 
for partial reorganization of company 
abandoned. “Financial ~ Chronicle” 
stated that Snows Candy Corp. had 
been organized to operate company’s 
former Chicago plant, and that an- 
other company was being organized to 
run Jersey City plant, both of which 
were sold at public auction. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Earned 

$10.79 per common share in 1921, against 
$6.43 in 1920, 
General Asphalt Co.—Estimated loss 
tor 1921, about $1,000,000, of which about 
$500,000 was for depreciation and re- 
serve and for reconstruction of main 
plant damaged by fire. 

General Electric Co—Sales in final 
19 weeks of 1921 averaged $6,000,000 
weekly, against $3,470,000 weekly in pre- 
ceding 33 weeks. Total sales for year 
about $230,000,000. 

Goodrich (B.F.) Co.—Directors an- 
nounced that sales for 1921 approxi- 
mated $87,000,000, and that loss of about 


$9,000,000 was sustained, due chiefly to 
further heavy decline in market values 
of raw materials. Current assets Dec. 
31, 1921, about $51,500,000, and current 
liabilities, $3,300,000. No bank indebted- 
ness, against bank loans of $29,000,000, 
Dec. 31, 1920. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.—Oper- 
ating income 1921, $7,574,310, against $2,- 
675,960. 

Illinois Central R.R.—Pres. Baldwin 
stated that it is planned to electrify the 
lines in Chicago and suburbs and later 
to Champaign, Ill, and to build a new, 
large 3-level terminal in Chicago. 

International Shoe Co.—Western 
factories producing 30,000 pairs of 
shoes daily, six days per week, and 
McElwain plants turning out close to 
30,000 pairs daily. Unfilled orders t 
close of last month, about $35,000,000. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—De- 
ficit of $1,379,782 for final quarter of 
1921, against net profits of $2,056,724 
in final quarter of 1920. 

Miller Rubber Co.—Sales for 1921 
estimated at $24,000,000, against $32,- 
000,000 in 1920. In number of units, 
business was about 15 per cent. in ex- 
cess of 1920—but tire prices declined 42 
per cent. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Net 
earnings for 1921, $1,807,293, against 
$382,065 in 1920. 

Piggly-Wiggly Corp.—Pres. Saunders 
will recommend a $1 dividend on com- 
mon shares, to be paid April 1, to hold- 
ers of record March 20. Operating 
700 stores and planning rapid expansion. 
Manhattan subsidiary opened first store 
last month, and plans 150 additional 
stores in New York City during 1922. 

Remington Arms Co, Inc.—Will 
place on the market a complete line of 
“Remington” cash registers. 


Savage Arms Corp.—Reported that 
company, now operating at low rate, 
is developing new low-priced electric 
washing machine and new electric re- 
frigerator. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Gross sales 
1921, $178,014,981, against $254,595,059 in 
1920; deficit after common dividends, 
$19,094,127, against surplus of $4,576,808 
in 1920. 

Texas Co.—Texas Coast Develop- 
ment Co. has filed, in the Supreme 
Court, suit against Texas Co. to recover 
valuable sulphur and oil lands. 

United Fruit Co.—Earned $16.98 per 
share in 1921, against $29.01 in 1920. 

United Paperboard Co., Inc.—Loss 
after administration expenses and taxes 
for the six months ended Nov. 30, 1921, 
$96,116, against’ net profits of $1,002,- 
985 for corresponding period of 1920. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
—Declared four regular 1 1/4 per cent. 
quarterly dividends on preferred stock, 
payable throughout 1922. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Whole- 
sale quotations of denatured alcohol re- 
cently stood at 44c. per gallon, against 
4lc. in fall of 1921, and 34c. in August, 
1921. Latest price is 67 per cent. of 
January, 1921, price. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Net earnings for 
last quarter of 1921, $19,612,033, against 
$43,877,862 in last quarter of 1920, and 
$35,791,302, in 1919. Surplus available 
for dividends, $7,377,801, or 21c. a share 
for the common stock, after preferred 
dividends. December net, $4,967,637, 
the smallest total since Feb., 1915. 

Western Electric Co.—Plans $3,500,- 
000 addition to its plant at Haw- 
thorne, near Chicago. 





Your unceasing problem asa 
business executive is to elimi- 
nate unnecessary expenditures 
—keep extra costs from 
creeping in—control abso- 
lutely all items of expense. 

Dwight T. Farnham, Vice-Presi- 
dent of C. E. Knoeppel and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Industrial 
Engineers, New York City, has 
written an article designed to 
help you meet this problem 
squarely. Read it in the Febru- 
ary number of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 

Analysis and Control 
This article, ‘‘Symbolization of 
Expenditures as an Aid to Execu- 


20 Vesey Street 





eign subscription rate, $5.50.) 


Name 


USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please enroll me for one vear’s subscription to “ADMINISTRATION— 
The Journal of Business Analysis and Control.” 
year’s subscription—$5.00—will be sent me with the first issue. 


(To insure correct shipping, please PRINT name and address.) 
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—‘*What Items Can We— 
Cut Down On?” 


tive Control,”’ describes a practical 
system that enables the executive 
to see clearly opportunities to 
effect economies and to trace un- 
erringly to its source the slightest 
variation from normal outlay. 


You Can’t Afford NOT to Have 
ADMINISTRATION 


Every issue contains similar articles 
bringing help you must have if you are 
to meet successfully this year’s prob- 
lems of rebuilding business—articles 
presenting sound policies and effective, 
tested methods for carrying on your ad- 
ministrative duties. 
spend for the journal and the time you 
spend in reading it are necessary out- 
lays for working equipment. Get this 
aid in your work now—send in the cou- 
pon today. 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 


New York 


Also publishers of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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IN THE NEXT BULL MARKET 
True values behind stocks 


will count more than ever! 


Stocks of companies which are about to emerge from 
“the worst depression in history,” with selling organiza- 
tions, physical properties and finances, intact, are the 


Does your company, the one whose securities you own, 
measure up to these tests? Now is the time to decide. And 
you can decide intelligently only if you know the facts. 


Our expert OPINION REPORTS are especially compiled for the 
busy man of affairs, who appreciates the value of a clear, concise 
statement of essential facts reinforced by an expert analysis and 
interpretation, and an impartial conclusion based upon sound 


The cost of an OPINION REPORT is less than the com- 
mission you would pay on a twenty-five share transaction. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security ..........$3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities .......$8.00 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
order, cash) for 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities w 
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Walter Camp’s 


New Way 
to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated bootball coach, 
has been teaching men and women everywhere 


how to keep fit—“on edge’—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjo 
doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized, 
indoor man is a “captive animal,” just as much 
as a tiger in a cage. But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he needs 
to keep fit—he stretches, turns and twists his 
“trunk muscles’—the very same muscles that 
tend to beceme weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set to 
spirited music on phonograph records. They 
supply exactly the right movements to put these 
vitally important “trunk muscles” into the pink 
of conditien, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a 
voice on the record calling out the commands, 
are all you need to keep your whole body in 
splendid condition—and they take enly 10 min- 
utes a day. You will also receive a set of 
handsome charts, with actual photographs show- 


ing exactly the move to make at each command. 
It is simple as A-B-C, 
RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dezen” combined with the Health Builder Sys- 
tem will do for you—without a dollar of ex- 
pense. We will send you, entirely free, a 
sampie phonograph record carrying two of the 
special movements, with a voice giving the di- 
rections and commands, and specially selected 
music to exercise te. Also a free chart showing 

sitions, with complete directions. Get this 
ree record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (er 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon to cover nar g Nod 
ing, etc. Send coupon—today—now—to Health 
Builders, Dept. 482, Oyster Bay, New York. 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


SA A Sn tr or ce 


HEALTH BUILDERS 
Dept. 482, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Please send me your free 





sample ‘‘Health Builder’ 
record giving two of 
Walter Camp’s famous 


“Daily Dozen’ 
also a free chart containing 
actual photographs and 


simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose 4 

quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for pestage, packing etc. 

This does not obligate me in any way whatever and the 
chart are mine to keep. 


sample record and 





Keying up a Reduced 
Force to Increased 
Personal Efficiency 


—a bulletin for proprietors and 
managers, describing an inex- 
pensive and easily-inaugurated 
method by which the effective 
time of every important indi- 
vidual employee can be meas- 
urably increased without demand- 
ing extra effort of the employee. 


Mailed on request to proprie- 
tors and managers. Write The 
Autocall Company, 219 Tucker 
Street, Shelby, Ohio, asking for 
Bulletin K. 
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Picking Stocks For 
the Rise 


(Continued from page 333) 


oi copper and that the closing down of 
the mines has automatically reduced the 
supply. The price of copper has been 
pushed down as far as it will go. For 
some time to come the movement in its 
price should be upward, but it may be slow. 
The complete recovery of copper depends 
upon the revival of business at home and 
settled production abroad. As the pros- 
pects indicate that this will be gradual— 
especially the restoration of foreign de- 
mand—it follows that the copper market 
will reflect ease. Andconda, Utah and 
Chile are good selections in this group. 

The Consumption and production of 
petroleum have been increasing with great 
rapidity and the future demand will tax 
production resources. In spite of improve- 
ments in production gr discovery of new 
fields, the indications are that petroleum 
prices during the next few years will move 
upward. The best possibilities in oil stocks 
appear to exist in Cosden, Phillips Petro- 
leum, and California Petroleum. 

In recent years the demand for tobacco, 
especially cigarettes, has grown tremend- 
ously and the industry is rather well cen- 
tralized. P. Lorillard and United Retail 
Stores are the writer’s selections in this 
group. 

The outlook for the electrical business 
is excellent and the stocks in this group 
are recommended: Allis-Chalmers, West- 
inghouse and General Electric. 

Studebaker is in a class by itself in the 
motor group. Through constant experi- 
mentations, the company has perfected vast 
improvements in its car, which is priced 
at a very reasonable figure. Its sales have 
been handled by one of the best selling or- 
ganizations in America. There is every 
indication that the stockholders will re- 
ceive during 1922 more than the present 
7 per cent. dividend. 

One of Wall Street’s “golden rules” is: 
“Buy the stock that won’t go down in a 
bear market—it will probably lead the next 
rise.” 

Most of the stocks listed in the accom- 
panying table offered remarkable resistance 
to selling pressure during the first eight 
months of 1921. It will be recalled that 
there were three particularly depressing 
periods, one in December, 1920, the next in 
May, 1921, and the last in August, 1921, 
when the general average price of in- 
dustrial stocks reached their lowest point. 
Comparative prices during the periods of 
strength show the relative powers of re- 
sistance of the stocks listed. 





About Important People 





The Rock Island Railroad announces the 
resignation of John G. Shedd as a director 
and the election of Carl Nyquist, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
to succeed him. 


At the annual meeting of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, Charles Hopkins Clark 
was elected a director. James L. Howard, 
William Brosmith and L. Edmund Zacher 
were elected vice-presidents, and Benedict D. 
Flynn, secretary. 


John M. Goetchius was elected a director 
of the International Agriculture Corporation 
to succeed J. R. Floyd, resigned. 


J. T. Monahan has been elected a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York. 


Alfred H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central Railroad, has been elected a 
—" of the Fifth Avenue Bank, New 
ork, 


Arthur H. Bilbert has been admitted to the 
firm of Spencer Trask & Co., and will be 
resident partner of the Chicago office. 


Guido Sansoni, a prominent figure in the 
Italian navy during the World War and at 
one time naval attache in New York, for the 
Italian Government, has been admitted to the 
firm of M. H. Avram & Co., New York. 
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Have You a Little Wireless 
in Your Home? 
(Continued from page 325) 


but for land use, a few dozen radio con- 
versations would block the air, even if a 
simple transmitter could be devised. 

On the other hand, the radio telephone 
will depend largely upon the wire tele- 
phone for much of its material. In broad- 
casting an opera or a church service, for 
example, the telephone wire is the medium 
that conveys the sounds from the building 
to the transmitting station. Consequently 
the oft-repeated assertion that radio will 
put wire telephony out of business is 
nonsense, 

Equally fallacious is the idea that the 
radio telephone will injure the newspaper. 
It is true that an item of news can be 
radioed to listening millions almost in- 
stantly. But such messages are necessarily 
ephemereal; they reach only those actually 
listening in at the time, and they must be 
stripped of practically all detail. The only 
result, from a newspaper standpoint, of 
radiophoning an important piece of news 
is the selling of more newspapers the next 
morning. 

Nor will the radiophone cause a decrease 
in the sales of phonograph records or con- 
cert and opera tickets. It is, in actuality, 
a nation-wide “sampling” medium for 
music, and, as all merchandisers know, 
sampling is one of the most effective ways 
of increasing sales. 

Hence, the radio telephone is the direct 
competitor of no existing enterprise. In 
an entirely novel way it is adding to the 


happiness and comfort of hundreds of | 


thousands, and it must, therefore, be 
regarded as a real addition to our 
civilization. 





World production of petroleum in 
1921 is estimated by the United States’ 
Geological Survey at 750,000,000 barrels, 
compared with 695,000,000 barrels in 
1920. Production in the United States 
was 169,369,000 barrels, valued at $753,- 
300,000—the greatest quantity ever pro- 
duced in any one year, an increase of 
26,237,000 barrels over 1920, and more 
than double 1912 production. 





Frederick T. Chandler, Jr., partner of 
Chandler Brothers & Co., stock brok- 
ers who went into receivership several 
months ago, was expelled from the New 
York Stock Exchange for “reckless 
and unbusinesslike dealings.” 


SUCCESS 


In The 


STOCK MARKET 


The secrets of knowing how to 
avoid the obstacles en the road to 





success in the Stock Market are 
fully exp: in our 65-page 
booklet. A eof this valu- 


Established 1884 
ENNEDY & Co. 


Members Consolidated Stock Ex. of N.Y. 
74 Broadway 
489 Sth ~~. Col. Circle 


5 
W YORK 











To Net 10% 
Beneficial Loan 
Society 


A seasoned bond with Profit 
Sharing Bonus. Has paid 


11% on par for past six years. 
Call, phone or write 
L.A. HUGHES & CO. 
Investments 
100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 











; i: 
Classified Advertisi 
FORBES is a real market. 30,00) busi. 
ness executives read FORBES cvery 3 
weeks. Practically every reader is ¢. 
gaged in active business, 

Our rate for classified advertising is a, 
follows: 


Situations Wanted....... 8 cents a worg 
—a Estate... 10 cents a word 





"Banking and Business Referenees required {er 
all advertisements seeking eapital, 

Count six words to am agate line, No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. Advertise. 
ments accepted for the first issue going 
to press following date order and copy is 
received in New York. 
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ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARD$ 


a 





GENUINE Hand Engraved on Plate 
High Class in every respect at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Do 


Coulton Engraving Co., Milford, Conn, 


———, 


SALESMEN WANTED 











LARGE income easily earned representing w 
=. 7“ “4 houses. TEXPLY .» Somer. 
ville, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 





MEN—#40.00 TO $150.000 WEEKLY—Becom 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepare 
in short time. Write for full particulars, 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 136, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GUMMED LABELS—Catalogue, Samples free, 
American Label Co., Desk 39, Dover, N. J. 











SALES SERVICE 


IF YOUR BUSINESS HOLDS GREATER sales 
Possibilities, Conrad Richter PLANS and 
WRITES letters, circulars or booklet to harvest 
them. SaleSmanship, experience and results, 
Nationally-known credentials. Conrad Richter, 
614 Court Street, Reading, Pa. 











WANT TO SELL 


PECANS—A real food for Brain Workers. 
More nutritious than Meat or Eggs. Grown 
in South Georgia. Five-pound box, delivered, 
$4.00. GANTWOOD, Meigs, Ga. 











‘ BUSINESS FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE GROCERY—Located City 7,00, 
Western Pennsylvania, on 3 trunk line rail- 
roads. Established 20 years. No local com- 
petition. Well established sales territory. Pop- 
ulation 40,000 radius 28. miles. Sales volume 
approximately $400,000 yearly. 90% City mer- 
chants discount their bills. Sales can be in- 
creased materially by live Management. Pres- 
ent owner retiring. Address X, this office. 











SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
Co., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 











YOU CAN MAKE 
A PROFIT! 


Successful business 
men know how to 
figure profit. You 
learn their 
This book 
“How to Figure 
tells you 
vital facts. 
P. Roger Cleary, ® 
nationally ksown 
expert accountant 
and teacher, wrote 
the book. It shows 
how to price the 
article you s¢!l, 
Me based on costs an 
overhead, and it’s amazingly simple! 


Don’t guess, Know! Write for this im- 
rtant book today. It sells for only 
00. Money refunded if you are not 

satisfied. : 


THE CLEARY COMPANY 
YPSILANTI MICHIGAN 
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BETTER MANAGEMENT 


In Business and Industry 
Edited by Charles E. Funk 


Editor of Industrial Extension Institute 


HEN Magnus W. Alexander pre- 
Wsented figures and showed indis- 
putably that the cost of hiring work- 
men, whether they stayed or not, was 
at least $35 a man, employers sat up 
with a jolt. This money was aside from 
the regular wage paid to the man and 
meant, to a certain extent, an unneces- 
sary expense. On top of that, Mr. Alex- 
ander made employers still more uncom- 
fortable by showing them just how often 
that thirty-five dollars was multiplied in 
the course of a year, and then the pro- 
duct thrown away—utterly wasted. He 
showed, and he had ample evidence to 
back his statement, that the average busi- 
ness will employ in the course of a year 
several times as many new workers as 
it had at the beginning and yet have 
no more than it started the year with. 


What percentage of labor turnover is 


permissible in ‘good management? Un- 


fortunately, no exact answer can be given. 
Too many factors must be considered. 
Many industries have large seasonal fluctu- 
ations in the demand for their product, 
and the manufacture correspondingly fluc- 
tuates. In come cases, this fluctuation has 
been eliminated through the creation of 
other demands; for instance, the Denni- 
son Mfg. Co. at one time specialized in 
Christmas holiday goods, but have now ex- 


tended their lines and have created other ~ 


demands so that seasonal fluctuation has 
been entirely wiped out. Such methods 
are not always possible, however. For 
instance, in the canning industry, or the 
beet-sugar industry, as almost extreme ex- 
amples, many thousand workers are re- 
quired, the working period is only three 
or four months in the year, and there is 
no side line which can utilize the equip- 
ment during the balance of the year. 


Minimum Labor Turnover 


We have, however, some data upon 
which to base the permissible turnover, 
and again the analysis is by Mr. Alex- 
ander. He finds that the following is 
substantially true: Among all em- 
ployees, annually, 1 per cent. die, 4 per 
cent. are sick sufficiently long to require 
replacement, 8 per cent. leave or are dis- 
charged for unavoidable reasons, and 8 
per cent. are normally temporarily em- 
ployed, making a total of 21 per cent. In 
addition, human fallibility in employing is 
such that an efficiency of 80 per cent. in 
the employment department is practically 
maximum. On this basis, the replacement 
of the initial force plus the replacement 
of the replacement (one half a year) 
equals 30 per cent. of the initial force. 
In other words, then, the minimum turn- 
over to be expected under normal condi- 
tions is 30 per cent. 

Can this minimum be reached? The 
answer is, “Yes, but not under ordinary 
circumstances.” For example, quoting 
from a statement by Mr. Boyd Fisher: 

“From October, 1912, to October, 1913, 
the Ford Motor Company hired 54,000 
men to keep an average working force of 
13,000. This was over 400 per cent. labor 
turnover. From 1913, to October, 1914, 
this company hired only 7,000 men to keep 
an average of 17,000 men. Eliminating 
4,000 from the comparison, because they 
were taken on extra to build up the force, 
the company really hired only 3,000 men 
to keep the same 13,000. This was only 
23 per cent. turnover. Of course, nine 
months. of profit-sharing was responsible 
for the difference, but the fact only goes 


to show that the turnover of labor can 
be reduced.” 

Mr. Fisher goes on to say, however, that 
“the Ford Motor Company is a special in- 
stance, and no other company can be urged 
to give $10,000,000 to reduce its labor turn- 
over.” Below 60 per cent. is at present 
rather rare. The General Electric Com- 
pany in its Schenectady plant has reached 
60 per cent., and Dwight T. Farnham cites 
one instance of 57 per cent., while the 
Clothcraft Shops of Cleveland attained at 
the end of a five-year effort, the remark- 
ably low figure of 3334 per cent. 

What is the remedy for high turn- 
over? The obvious answer is to elim- 
inate the cause. Determination of the 
cause or causes—there are generally more 
than one—requires careful analysis as a 
rule. It is not always so obvious as the 
case. where the superintendent was get- 
ting a “rake-off’ from. the employment 
agency of 25 cents for every man hired. 


Causes Analyzed 


An analysis of the causes was made 
by Ernest Fox Nichols, of Dartmouth 
College, in an address to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He 
showed some of the causes to be: Seasonal 
fluctuation; wrong selection of employees; 
fickle or arbitrary discharge; unsatisfac- 
tory wages; hours of work; improper 
placing of employees; inadequate explana- 
tion of job requirements; lack of stand- 
ardization of jobs; uncomfortable or un- 
sanitary working conditions; wrong per- 
sonal methods of handling employees; 
general distrust of management; tardy 
recognition of merit; and various local 
causes. ‘ 


Proper selection and replacement of em- 
ployees is important, but as Frank B. 
Gilbreth says, “even more important is 
holding and helping these employees after 
they have been selected, and providing ar 
adequate systematized plan of advancement 
for them.” 

Education offers practically the only 
chance any man has to rise in any pro- 
fession. The only other chances—“pull” 
and “bluff’—are too insecure; the fall may 
be rapid and hard. “Advancement,” says 
one manager, “is inevitable, and need not 
be sought elsewhere, provided the man 
in question continues to study as well as 
work. He must know his present job and 
perform its duties thoroughly, but in addi- 
tion he must be climbing higher in his 
observation, thinking, studying, and read- 
ing, so that instead of settling into a rut 
he is steadily broadening in his know- 
ledge and capacity.” 

Again, it is to the advantage of em- 
ployers to provide educational opportun- 
ities for their workmen; for the only hope 
that. any company has for continuance of 
success is by growth, and in its growth it 
must have men ready to fill the new po- 
sitions that are required. Big’ railway 
systems and big companies, such as the 
General Electric Co., have conducted reg- 
ular schools for several years, and more 
recently, smaller manufacturers have suc- 
cessfully adopted training classes. The 
advantage of such a class is immediate, 
for the factory executive knows from his 
reports what each man is doing and how 
ready he is for advancement. The man 
who studies and observes by himself, may 
be somewhat handicapped in making his 
advancement, but the result, nevertheless, 
is sure, 














Everything You Need — 
At Your Finger-Tips— 


Too many office desks are mere repositories of junk; their very design making it: im- 
possible to care properly for essential — and records which must be instantly 
available. It was the knowledge of this fact that led to our extensive research into 
the real_utility and purposes of desks. 


The @# Efficiency Desk 


is the combined result of this exhaustive research together with our forty years’ 
experience in building desks and filing systems. 

Built in six distinct models, each with a variety of possible combinations in the way 
of drawer equi! t, among them is exactly the right desk for YOU. An individual 
desk, doigned ead equipped so that every record, every document—and, of course, 
pencils, paper, so on—is right where you can lay your hands on it instantly with- 
out interrupting your train of thought. ; 
Irrespective of whether or not you need a desk, you will find the booklet, “The 
Executive's Workshop,” veritable mine offinformation on planning the day's work, 
—— so”on. Your copy will_be sent_on_request, without 
asa ae ; : 


_"YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFc.(0. 
229 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Branches and Agents in all Principal Cities 











USUALLY BEARS FIRST YEAR PLANTED 


Always the Second Year 


Breaks Records the 
Third Year 


Do you ask stronger evidence? 
j Read this: 


403 Perfect Peaches on 

4 year old tree 
Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, Ohio, 
writes us under date of August 25, 1920, 
as follows: “On April 10, 1916, I set 
in out one of your new Rochester Peach 
trees. Last year we picked 5 peaches 
August from it, each averaging the size of an 
average tea cup. THIS YEAR WE 
HAVE PICKED EXACTLY 403 LARGE 
PEACHES FROM THIS ONE TREE. 
Many people have seen this tree, and 
can hardly believe their own eyes. One 
of its admirers was Postmaster J. E. 
Sullivan, who wants me to put him in 
tovch with the ‘FELLOWS WHO 
HAVE SUCH TREES FOR SALE.’” 


Trees planted in Spring, 1918, bore 150 to 200 peaches past summer. 


The Earliest Yellow Freestone Peach Known 


“Rochester is greatest money-making peach in the world.”—Statement 
by large orchardist. 

Originated in Rochester, New York, tree is strong, upright grower, 
has stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, while 
the Elberta and Crawford, under the same conditions in the same orchard, 
produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. . 

Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 17 
peaches picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased a Roch- 
ester Peach from us last February, and picked the first fruit in July. 


CATALOGUE—For descriptions and prices of a complete 
list of Glenwood. products. send for a copy of our 1 
catalogue B-1 of Dependable Trees and Plants—it’s free. 


© We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., 


Established 1866 


Glenwood Nursery 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


The ownership of any of the following books should give 
pride to the possessor because of the actual value in knowl- 
edge combined with ownership which is not universal. 
Each book is a gem and there are few duplicates offered. 
First come will be first served. No approval orders. 





THE ROMANCE OF STEEL—The story 
of a thousand millionaires. By Her- 
bert N. Casson. Tells in romantic 
and interesting manner the devel- 
opment of the U. S. Steel Company 
and the inside history of the men 
who made it possible.......... $4.15 pp 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE—By Lewis 
Melville. Fully describes that most 
interestiig period of history when 
shares were first sold and men and 
women went wild over speculation. 
The author has made a very absorb- 
OE ES ee $9.15 pp 


GREAT FORTUNES — HOW THEY 
WERE E—By James D. Mc- 
Cabe, and published in 1870. Nat- 
urally, this famous work, telling of 
the first families of the United States, 
and how they became wealthy and 
Powerful. ...ccccccccccccccccccce $4.15 pp 

MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD, 1835- 
1900—Probably no man in the United 
States was more egy | associated 
with big undertakings for a longer 
period than was Henry Villard. The 
reading of these two volumes is de- 
ES bd Rdkscdedececadiccsceasd $8.20 pp 

THE GRASSHOPPER IN LOMBARD 
STREET—By John B. Martin. Near- 
ly everyone is interested in the be- 
ginnings of modern enterprise and 
the romance connected with it. The 
Grasshopper was a famous coffee 
house ‘tom which grew big com- 
merce. $5.25 pp 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECON- 

OMY—By J. R. McCulloch. The 

writings of this great thinker sum- 

marize the empirical economic view- 
points, and this fifth edition (1864) is 
really the groundwork from which 
are developed modern ideas...$3.15 pp 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS— 
By Ferdinand de Lesseps. The his- 
tory of the man who made the Suez 
Canal and whose failure at Panama 
caused him to be execrated in France 
is the most amazing piece of history 
on record, .....+++.++ ABE ERE. $5.25 pp 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND—By Buckle. London edition. 
of 1894, in 3 volumes, is an excel- 
lent edition. No “— really as 

concept 0 istory un e 
SS cee Buckle. These ks are 
a necessary education........ $6.15 pp 

MONEY AND CVILIZATION—By Del 
Mar. The profoundness of this great 
author’s writings is recognized in the 
world of economic literature. From 
the earliest historical periods through 
the Assignat Debacle of France. 
On 


BY ccccccccecccosccereccccccose $5.20pp . 


ECONOMIC AND TRADE CONDITIONS 
—Being about 25 brochures origin- 
ally published by the National City 
Bank on foreign trade, exchange, 
economics, etc., by such authors as 
Roberts and Vanderlip. Excellent 
reading and wonderful reference. 


$6.15 pp 

HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND—By Francis. To understand 
what is happening today and the de- 
velopment of modern banking, there 

is no better method than to know 
this remarkable history by one of 
the great writers. ............. $3.65 pp 
JAY COOKE, FINANCIER OF THE 
CIVIL WAR—By Oberholtzer. Is in 
two hand 1 The condi- 
tions during this period were different 
from any other period of our his- 
tory and an understanding of them is 
OS PRC $3.25 pp 
THE LIFE OF ADAM SMITH—By Rae. 
Smith was the first man to direct 
business men’s thoughts into the 
right channel and to show nations 
all they had been wrong. His 
life should be known by every man 
who likes economics.......... $4.15 pp 

A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
PRICES FROM 1250 A. D. TO 1703 
A. D.—In six handsome volumes. 
No richer contribution has been given 

to our knowledge than this research 

of the Gat Thorold Rogers-Oub at 
$72.00. DOE detec piece cctesd $42.50 pp 








AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVEST- 
MENTS—By Snyder: 1904. The only 
book treating of our trunk lines from 
the financial viewpoint and giving 
comprehensive investment analyses. 
While seventeen years old, the ma- 
terial is fundamental, ........ $5.20 pp 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMER- 
ICAN COMMERC  E—Edited b 
Chauncey Depew. Published in 1895, 
Goes into the history from the econ- 
omic and technical viewpoint of all 
our leading industries for a period 
of 100 years. Authoritative author. 

$10.00 pp 

SEYD ON BULLION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES AND UNIVERSAL 
COINAGE, 1868, is possibly the most 
thorough treatise on the subject of 
the exchange—most of the latter 
day books being based on the princi- 
SOR BOR TOTG. ciscevsssacscee $4.15 pp 

JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY—Bound 
Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, and 
8 unbound. Contain some of the best 
articles on business ever published, 
including accounting. Among them 
are Woodlock and Emery articles on 
speculation. The set.......... $32.00 pp 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COR- 
PORATION SCHOOLS hold annual 
conventions, at which all matters per- 
taining to corporations are thorough- 
ly discussed. This set is from Vol. 
I through seven years (1913-20) with 
SING Nactacdanacnnesned $12.50 pp 


LETTERS THAT MAKE GOOD—Poole 
& Buzzel. A collection of actual let- 
ters which really “pulled.” The 
collection was famous and the edition 
was sold readily. An excellent ré- 
sumé for letter salesmanship; 500 
POUMIOD,  caxsaapadcisacsccncanedad $5.25 pp 

FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES—Bolles: 1774 to 
1860, inclusive; 2 vols. Bolles has 
been considered the ablest financial 
writer of his day and this history 
is looked upon as a masterpiece. 

$6.25 pp 

NEW GOLDEN AGE—By Patterson. 
Two volumes, part leather, on the 
gold and silver mines of Australia, 
California; the effect of discoveries 
on money; scarcity; value of money 
and international trade. Published 
kkensernaautdncdumekbaned $4.15 pp 

HISTORY OF GREENBACKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES—Mitchell. No 
period of history is so interesting 
to study as is this especially, as the 
European countries are issuing so 
much fiat money now. Worth care- 
eae $4.15 pp 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION 
—By Gustav LeBon. This great 
Frenchman has revolutionized mod- 
ern thought by his clear exposition 
regarding the effect of psychology, 
and this book should certainly be 
OORT CORTES dccicoccccenss $4.15 pp 

MOODY AND POOR analyses of rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrials, 
also governments and municipals. 
Back issues, running from 1920, which 
are half price to the issues of pre- 
vious years, which may be had as 
| RLS ee $2.50 pp 

THE ROTHSCHILDS, FINANCIAL 
RULERS OF NATONS—By Reeve. 
No business man can have an idea 
of the vastness of world business 
and the ethics of previous years 
unless he has a fair knowledge of 
the Rothschild family. ........ $4.15 pp 


FRENZIED FINANCE—By “Tom” Law- 
son. Older readers will recall the 
furore created when this book, now. 
out of print, first appeared on the 
market. It is scarce and highly 
prized as a bit of abnormal literature. 

$4.15 pp 

HISTORY OF SAVINGS BANKS—By 
Keyes. Two volumes, one of which 
is in rather poor condition. The 
material, however, is intact and those 
interested in this subject will find 
this set worthy of a prominent place 
SSE TIMES. hcckecccesccens $10.00 pp 


Should any of the above material not be up to the expectations of 


the purchaser he may return same 


from his having received it. 


the expiration of five days 


Ask to get on our mailing list for books pertaining to finance, specu- 
lation, investment, railroads, banking, exchange, accounting, business 
organization. No obligations and the catalogue is FREE. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


| 140 GREENWICH ST. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


. i HE growth of the investment banking 

business has been phenomenal during 
the last ten years. And during that time 
the literature on the subject has been 
made. 

The great classic of the profession of 
investment is “Principles of Bond Invest- 
ment,” by Chamberlain. This book first 
set forth the principles and mathematics 
‘of the subject for the profession, but the 
presentation is technical, and the average 
man will find it very dry reading. During 
the past year a new classic has appeared— 
the comprehensive work of Professor 
Lagerquist of Northwestern University, 
entitled “Investment Analysis.” This book 
contains the most comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy ever collated. 

Following is a list of a number of books 
on investment, many of which have been 
taken from Professor Lagerquist’s bibliog- 
raphy, and all of which are suitable for 
the general reader: 


Investments (General): 

Putnam’s Investment Book. 

Stocks and Bonds—Babson. 

Principles of Bond Investment— 
Chamberlain. 

Sound Investing—Paul Clay. 

Simple Principles of Investment— 
Gibson. : 

How Money Is Made in Security 
Investments—Hall. 

Investment—Jordan. 

How to Invest Money Wisely— 
Moody. 

Stocks and Shares—Withers. 

A Plain Guide. to Investments— 
Young. 

Elements of Bond Investment— 
Sakolski. 

Bonds in General: 

Financial Policy of Corporations— 
Dewing. 

Corporation Finance—Greene. 

Corporation Finance—Mead. 

Corporation Finance—Lyon. 

Investment Bonds—Lownhaupt. 

Capitalization: 

Financing an Enterprise—Conyng- 
ton. ‘ 

Accounts: Their Construction and 
Interpretation—Cole. 

Electrical Securities: 

Municipal Electric Lighting in 
Massachusetts—Lincoln. 

Industrial Securities: 

How to Analyze Industrial Securi- 
ties—Collver. 
Industrial Securities—Collver. 

Mining Securities: 

Mining Securities and How to 
Judge Them—Nicholas. 

Engineering Analysis of a Mining 
Share—Pickering. 

Government Bonds: 

American and Foreign Investment 
Bonds—Raymond. : 

Foreign Government Securities— 
Kimber. 

Investment Prices and Business Cycles: 
Business Forecasting—Jordan. 
Financial Crises and Depressions— 

Burton. 

Railroads: 

Holders of Railroad Bonds and 
Notes—Heft. 

Railroad Accounting—Adams. 

Railroad Bonds—Lownhaupt 
(pamphlet). 

How to Analyze Railroad Reports 
—Moody. 

Railroads: Finance and Organiza- 
tion—Ripley. 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages: 
Rural Credits—Herrick. 

Practical Real Estate Methods— 
Britigan and Others. 

Stock Exchange: 

The Work of the Stock Exchange 
—E. J. Meeker. 

The Stock Exchange from Within 
—Van Antwerp. 

American and Foreign Stock Ex- 
change Practice—Greenwood. 


Previous suggestions relating to 
books on economics will be helpful 
for the investor so that he may deter- 


mine first of all the economic cop. 
dition which governs the supply and 
demand of capital, the condition of 
‘production and consumption, and 
general political considerations. 


The next consideration of the in. 


vestor is to determine the type of 
investment. And next in importance 
is the particular investment in somé 
special company of the group selected, 
In this case a knowledge of the man- 
agement and of the history of the 
company is essential. 
determine exactly the schooling neces. 
sary for decisions of this kind, but 
a sum total of general reading is the 
best basis. 


No book can 





Why Currency Inflation 
Hurts Us 
(Continued from page 329) 


a nation almost passes when it becomes 
infected with currency inflation. 


We ourselves escaped this disease 


. despite the efforts of certain shallow- 
minded journalists and sinister elements to 
convert the Federal Reserve system into 
an instrument of unlimited credit expan- 
sion. Several nations of Europe, such as 
Germany, Poland, Russia, and some of the 
Balkan states, are passing through the 
*above process with entire regularity. The 
sooner their currencies utterly collapse the 
more quickly prosperity will return to 
them. They can do business more con- 
veniently with exceedingly small supplies 
of foreign coin than with reams upon 
reams of their present worthless money. 


Our position in relation to them is that 


of creditor, producer, and salesman. Had 
the war impoverishment not been supple- 
mented by paper money impoverishment 
European trade would now be mending 
rapidly. As it is we cannot expect to find 
good markets in Europe until rather 
general currency reforms have taken place; 
and in most instances fiscal reform will 
probably have to pave the way for cur- 
rency reform. Until several goverments 
are able to otherwise meet their expenses 
they are not likely to stop printing mortly. 


The practical conclusions are, therefore, 


that we should abhor currency inflation at 
home and not tamper with our excellent 
monetary and banking system; that we 
should assist parts of Europe toward a 
sound money basis in every possible way; 
and that until such a basis comes into 
sight we should not be over-optimistic 
regarding the future of our trade with 
many European countries. 




























Free Service to Readers 
al ORBES Book Department, con- 

ducted by Robert L. Smitlev, 4s 
now prepared to give free service to 
readers. Inquiries regarding bist- 
mess books for the executive scek- 
ing a broader knowledge of any 
department of business or banking 
or economics, or in such specialized 
fields as management, advertising, 
salesmanship, accounting, merc/an- 
dising, investment, etc., should be 
addressed to Book Department, 
“Forbes Magazine,” 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, with stamped, <elf- 
addressed envelope for reply. 
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‘BEST REPORT I’VE EVER SEEN” 


That’s the way an investor described 
Forbes Financial Research Report 


THE TEXAS COMPANY’S STOCK 


NO WONDER! It contains a complete digest of ALL 

°~~" THE FACTS essential to a thoroughly 
intelligent and accurate judgment of the INTRINSIC (investment) 
value of the shares. 


P LU s ! A wealth of ORIGINAL information, statistics and 
«analytical comment, which will give you a definite 
and conclusive knowledge of the SPECULATIVE possibilities. 


There is, for example, exclusive information on such vital topics as 
the Texas Company’s— 
HIDDEN ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
PROBABLE VALUE OF FUTURE “RIGHTS” 
POSSIBILITIES OF SULPHUR PROPERTIES 
ASSOCIATION WITH STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


DEVELOPMENT OF VAST SOUTH AMERICAN OIL PROPERTIES 
PROFITS FROM CRUDE OIL, GASOLINE, LUBRICATING OIL, 
FOREIGN MARKETING, MEXICAN OPERATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Let us send you a full description of this important report, together 


with a reprint of our adjusted price chart—something of unique value 
to present and prospective stockholders. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 






























FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock from 1914 to date, together with full particulars about your report 
on the company. 
Yours truly, 


Forbes 2-18-22 
PIGMRO  oc0esnn086n6000d cecrcccccsnsccescncccesesnsevecestbésdseecensdecccenectousseeqgeaeeegaes 
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$250 


In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business .Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 


For the best replies we will award the following 
CASH PRIZES 


First Prize .................-$100.00 
SE IED. oc ovccccccccsces 50.00 
i ree 
Fourth Prize ................. 20.00 
And 10 Prizes of....... ...-.- 5.00 each 


We reserve the right to publish 
any of the letters submitted, and 
plan to begin printing some of 
them in advance of the awarding 
of the prizes, which will be an- 
nounced in the April 15th issue of 
this magazine. Contest closes 
March 22, 1922. All letters must 
be in our New York offices on 
or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


his contest is open to all—Con- 
testants may or may not be sub- 
scribers to FORBES. By best 
reply we do not merely mean best 
from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction but best in human 
interest and practical usefulness— 
telling about your experience with 
business books and showing what 
you have accomplished as a result 
oO! your reading. 
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Home of the Roycrofters, which is in East 
Aurora, Erie County, New York 


3, Elbert 
| Hubbard’s 


Message 


2 Ny), . to 
OY Garcia 
( \ 


The most stimulating piece of business 
literature ever written 


Over forty million copies of “The Message” were 
printed during Elbert Hubbard’s life time. During the 
World War three of the Allied Governments distributed 
it to the soldiers in the trenches. A copy of this 
dynamic preachment is yours for the asking. Just clip 


the coupon and mail to us today. 

’ As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. 
One of the ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest 
man in the writing game.” 

Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit 
upon their founder, and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily 
to demonstrate his philosophy that “Art is merely the expression of a 
man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared 
before as many audiences in the course of a year as this businessman 
and writer. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his 
great work? It is no secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his own 
little pilgrimages to the haunts of the Great. 

Fourteen Years were consumed in the writing of the work that 
ranks to-day as Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of 
“Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great” was begun, and once a 
month for fourteen years, without a break, one of these little pilgrimages 
was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In 
all there are one hundred and eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us 
to the homes of the men and women who transformed the thought 
of their time, changed the course of empire and marked the destiny of 
civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these 
immortals have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing 
down the centuries. 

Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915, announce- 
ment was made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would 
be discontinued. Hubbard had gone on a long journey and might need 
his “Philistine.” Besides, who was to take up his pen? It was also a 
beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue 
their memorial edition of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” 
In no other way could they so fittingly perpetuate the memory of the 
founder of their institution as to liberate the influence that was such an 
important factor in moulding the career of his genius. 














Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and 
Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very 
special price, so low in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. 
To do so might possibly interfere with the future sale of the edition. 
Therefore we will name this introductory price only by letter to those 
sending in the following coupon. 








THE ROYCROFT SHOPS, 
East Aurora, N. Y.: 


I shall be pleased to receive without obligation on 
my part, a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s “Message to 
Garcia” and further information about The Roy- 
crofters’ Memorial Edition of Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great. 
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The Cabin in the Woods where : 
many of the Little Journeys were City & State occciciscissccccccsccnesecccecaecnees sates 
written 
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Truth is Mighty 
and Shall Prev ail 


The universal popularity of Studebaker Cars is attested by the 
fact that the corporation enjoyed the biggest business in its history 
in the year of 1921. 


The sales of Studebaker Cars were 29% greater. than in 1920, 
notwithstanding the fact that the total number of cars sold of all 
other makes (except Ford) was 45% less than in 1920. Stated 
otherwise, Studebaker’s ratio of sales was 129 and the total of other 
makes 55, as compared with 1920. 


inferior cars. 






_ The number of Studebaker Cars sold in the year of 1921 in both 
Greater New York and in the Metropolitan District exceeded the 
sales of any other make except Ford. 


Studebaker is the world’s largest producer of six-cylinder cars. 


The only possible explanation of the popularity of Studebaker 
Cars lies in their quality, durability and dependable performance in 
users’ hands. — Proof that the cars stand up in service with mini- 
mum repairs is evidenced by the fact that our sales of Repair Parts 
in 1921 were 12% /ess than they were in 1919, notwithstanding that 
118,000 new cars were sold and put in operation in 1920 and 1921. 
Based on the total estimated number of Studebaker Cars in opera- 
tion in 1921, we sold $16.00 worth of parts per car for repairs from 
all causes, including accidents. 


The materials and workmanship in Studebaker Cars measure 
up to the highest standards known to the automobile industry. 
Substantially better intrinsic values cannot be obtained at any price. 
The theory that high prices necessarily mean fine cars is fallacious, 
simply because prices are not based upon intrinsic values but upon 
production costs of individual makers, which vary widely according 
to their ability and manufacturing facilities. 
of production, inevitably arising from incompetence or inadequate 
manufacturing facilities, mean not only high prices but actually 


Obviously, high costs 


With $70,000,000 of actual net assets including $36,000,000 of 
plant facilities, Studebaker stands unsurpassed in ability and re- 
sources to manufacture economically and give the greatest intrinsic 
value possible for a given price. 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 


South Bend, Indiana 









MODELS AND PRICES 
F. O. B. Factories 
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SPECIAL-SIX 


Ww.B., #@ HP. » 119” WB. 3 HP. 





Coupe-Roadster 








Roadster (3-Pass.) 1045 Roadster (2-Pass.) 
Roadster (4-Pass.) 


(2-Pass.).. 1375 Coupe (4-Pass.)... 
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